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CHRONICLE. Mr. GLADSTONE consented to allow an opportunity of 


HE Lords had only private business to 
do on Friday week, and the Commons 
were almost exclusively parochial. A London County 
Council Bill was read a second time and referred to a 
hybrid Committee, but the sister Council of Middlesex, 
less fortunate (able to command fewer votes is, perhaps, 
the truer phrase), was not able to obtain even this 
success. Mr. Barrow’s motion on the incidence of 
London Local Taxation produced a long debate of the 
usual edifying character, when an abstract resolution 
affecting important interests, but not involving any 
distinct or immediate action, is brought forward ; and 
it was succeeded by a not dissimilar one on Sir 
RicuarD TEMPLe’s motion as to Board School teachers’ 
pensions. And so at midnight the House went home, 
every member doubtless virtuously convinced that he 
had shown himself “ a friend to” something, and had 
co laid up votes against the day of votes. 

On Monday in the Upper House Lord Sanpaurst 
gave an interesting account of the reforms begun under 
the late Administration in catering for the rank and 
file of the army. Everybody who knows anything 
about the subject has long been aware of the very 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in this respect. The 
soldier's ration was—is still in too many cases, for the 
reform is regimental rather than general--though not 
exactly insufficient in quantity, umappetizing in the 
highest degree. A man got his whole day’s ration of 
bread at once and had to keep it, as a private once 
observed, “among the ve bottles”; and dinner 
was one hardly varied scene of roughly cooked meat 
and potatoes. Now, in the more fortunate regiments, 
by a system of company messing which utilizes much 
material previously wasted, three very respectable meals 
are served up every day, and the soldier pays no 
more for them. In the Lower House persevering 
queries elicited the fact that the Government was 
trying, in the same spirit of petty shabbiness which 
marked the celebrated Leveson Gower incident, to 
smuggle the expenses of the Eviction Commission 
through inalump sum, The facts were not obtained 
without difficulty, and it was not till after an interval, 
in which the extreme unwisdom of the proceedings 
probably forced itself, or was forced, upon him, that 


in Parliament. 


discussing the item. Then came the Prime MINISTER'S 
motion for taking Government business on Tuesday 
and Friday mornings, with three o'clock sittings in 
case the Home Rule Bill is put down. This encroach- 
ment aroused the most animated resistance that has 
yet been seen, and in the division on an amendment 
of Dr. Hunter's the Government majority fell to thirty- 
ene. At last the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
moved the Government Liquor Bill in his best heavy- 
grandfather manner. The main principle of the mea- 
sure is what is called the direct veto (or the rescis- 
sion of such veto) by a two-thirds majority of the 
ratepayers in given areas at intervals of not less 
than three years. Sunday closing may be decreed 
by a bare majority. There is to be no compensa- 
tion; but three years’ respite is to be granted to 
publicans in any case. The first reading was stoutly 
debated, and the House did not rise till nearly two; 
but there was no division. The most remarkable 
speech was, perhaps, that of Mr. Trirroy, a total 
abstainer, who utterly disapproves of the Bill. Sir 
Witrrip Lawson had apparently not recovered from 
the usually enfeebling operation of having his portrait 
painted and presented to him. For he said “ the 
“people might wash themselves, they might teach 
“themselves, they might bury themselves, but ”"— 
one would suppose Sir WILFRID would have gone on 
to curse his own side, and say “they might not give 
* themselves drink.” But he actually said “ they 
“ might not prevent themselves from getting drunk.” 
Really? Who forbids them to prevent themselves? 
And, pray, may they prevent themselves from being 
taught or buried? We had thought not. 

In the House of Lords, on T'wesday, a return of the 
cases in which the Crown veto has been applied to 
Colonial Bills was granted on Lord ONSLOW’s motion. 
The House of Commons duly spent its question time, 
in which the most noteworthy thing was Sir GrorGE 
TREVELYAN’S determination to preserve the chastity of 
his ignorance as to the rather awkward charges against 
Mr. MONT, ex-M.P. and present placeman, Then 
it plunged not, the bimetallists say, into the main flood 
of bimetallism, but into the backwaters and broads of 
that majestic stream, the occasion beimg Sir HENRY 
Meysey-THompson’s motion for the reassembling of the 
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Brussels Conference. This was seconded by Mr. 
Montacu, through whose hands probably more gold 
passes than through the hands of any other private 
person, and who is a staunch Gladstonian. Mr. GLaD- 
STONE took the very strong ground that, the Confer- 
ence having absolutely failed to “ march,” it was no use 
starting it once more to mark time. He then argued 
hard for letting well alone—a principle which we 
should be glad to see him extend somewhat further. 
It was a pity that, in the opening of his speech, 
he sneered at the length of the mover’s, a sneer 
which, taken in conjunction with his rage the other 
night at Lord RaNDOLPH CHURCHILL, seems to show 
a curious delusion that nobody ought to speak more 
than ten minutes—except Mr. GLapstone. A long 
debate followed, Mr. BECKETT moving a directly hostile 
amendment, Mr. GoscHEeNn being rather Delphic, Mr. 
HoakE telling a very appetizing story how he had been 
in his youth entrusted by his father with “a large bag 
“ of five-franc pieces,” and lost it (alas! we found it 
not); Mr. Naoroyi drawing a picture of the frightful 
foreign tyranny under which India is groaning; Mr. 
CHAPLIN putting in as a bimetallist stalwart; Sir 
Harcourt misrepresenting Mr. Ba.rour ; 
Mr. Batrour getting up for five minutes at the end 
of the debate to receive the welcome due to his re- 
appearance after his illness, and to correct Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt. The motion was rejected by 229 to 148. 
To call this a ‘“ Ministerial majority” is a piece of 
ingenuity of the kind which future ages will probably 
call gladstonian, troubling themselves as little about 
the small g as we do about the j in jesuitical. It 
is true that the Opposition leaders, with very dubious 
judgment, allowed their Whips to tell for the motion, 
on the theory, apparently, that it was not bi-metallism, 
but only a continuance of the policy of inquiry. But 
it is rather strong to speak of a “ Ministerial majority ” 
when the seconder of the motion is, as we have said, a 
staunch Gladstonian; when the mover of the amend- 
ment, which was carried without a division, is a staunch 
Conservative ; and when Mr. GLapsTONE himself, by 
arrangement, took the place and part of Sir Joun 
Lussock, a staunch Liberal-Unionist. 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons a good deal 
of ill feeling was created by the taking up of some time 
on a Government motion by Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE for 
the regulation of private business. The cry rose, “ You 
“ have taken our Tuesdays and Fridays (which we love 
* so much that we generally count out to enjoy them 
“ thoroughly), and now you take our Wednesdays also.” 
The rest of the afternoon was spent on Lord FREDERICK 
HamiLtTon’s National Education (Ireland) Bill, a scheme 
attempting to deal with the troublesome question of 
the Christian Brothers. It was thrown out by 247 to 
166, figures which were again twisted into a “ great 
‘* Ministerial majority” by conveniently ignoring the 
fact that the opposition to the measure was not led by 
so much as a Ministerial underling (for we think Mr. 
Sexton has not yet kissed hands), that Lord RanpoLra 
CHURCHILL spoke strongly against the Bill, and that he 
was followed into the Lobby by several Tories, including 
two ex-Ministers. 

In the House of Lords on Thwrsday some interest 
was shown in the Bishop of CHESTER’s exposition of his 
now famous adaptation of the Gothenborg liquor 
system, which he has reduced to the form of a Bill. 
The House of Commons set out on its first cruise in 
Committee of Supply with a new hand at the helm. 
Mr. MELLOoR had not smooth water, and perhaps did 
not make the most of the wind. Things had been 
made stormy earlier by the action of the CHIEF 
SeorETary. Interrogated on the subject of those ob- 
servations of Mr. Justice O'BRIEN which are referred to 
below, on the state of County Clare, Mr. Mor.ey 
answered with that irritable attempt at poohpoobing 


which is his too frequent refuge when he is excited. 
The result was that the adjournment of the House was. 
moved by Mr. T. W. RussELL, supported by the whole 
strength of the Opposition. Mr. Mor ey, forced into. 
more detail, exchanged his petulance for something 
worse, including a looseness of assertion respecting the- 
Times which gained him the lie direct from that 
journal next morning. Mr. BaLrour came to Mr. 
RUSsSELL’s assistance, and in the end the Government 
only got their bare majority of 45. This was not a 
good beginning, and Mr. MELLoR did not make it 
better. He was probably right in allowing the Closure, 
after a long discussion on the room arrangement of the- 
House. But he was later thought to have made an 
attempt unduly to curtail discussion, by a general 
ruling, on Supplementary Estimates, and in a violent 
squabble which arose over some words of Mr. SExTon’s: 
he seemed rather slow to check that important sup- 
porter of the Government. Mr. Courtney, hushed in. 
grim repose and his usual garments, contemplated the 
scene. 

Politics out of The sun -of Stockport shone not on 

Parliament. Cjrencester and Gateshead. In the former 
place, by one of the hardest pieces of Parliamentary 
luck on record, Colonel CHESTER-MASTER lost and Mr. 
Lawson gained a seat, which the former would never 
have vacated but for the blunder of the Returning 
Officer. The power of this latter functionary in these 
advanced days is thus inferior in picturesqueness rather 
than in fact to that of his legendary colleague of old, 
who proposed himself, seconded himself, voted for him- 
self, and declared himself duly elected. At Gateshead, 
the impayable Mr. ALLAN, who admits that Mr. GLAD- 
STONE does his knowing, thinking, and understanding 
for him, was returned. A Treasury minute was issued 
containing the new scheme for the remuneration of 
the Attorney- and Solicitor-General ; and a deputation 
waited on Lord Ripon in the matter of the splitting 
up of Queensland. 

The polling at Horsham was somewhat more satis- 
factory. It was not to be expected that Sir WALTER 
BaRTTELOT'’s great majorities would be maintained by 
an untried man like Mr. JoHNSTONE ; and the 1,500 by 
which he beat Mr. REGINALD WILBERFORCE, a singu- 
larly mischievous politician, but familiar in the county, 
and just the sort of man who wins agricultural 
labourers’ votes, was rather good. 


Scotlana, Masson was last week appointed 

to the Historiographership of Scotland, 

vacant by the death of Mr. Skenre—a fairly good ap- 
pointment. 

Irelana, Lt was said on Monday that orders have 

been given from the Castle forbidding the 
police to furnish any information about the Moonlight 
doings of Lord Acron’s playful infants. In the dis- 
cussion of the Home Rule Bill Lord AsHBouRNE has. 
pointed out that the supposed safeguards for Trinity 
College and similar institutions are utterly worthless. 

It was calculated early in this week that the de- 
preciation in Irish securities since the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill is close upon two millions. Glad- 
stonians declare that this is the result of a wicked plot 
between the Tories and the moneyed interest. Then 
it is very odd that Gladstonians themselves do not at 
once neutralize and profit by this nefarious scheme in 
the simple fashion of snapping up the beared securities. 
They have money enough, as Tory candidates for Par- 
liament know to their cost. 

Mr. Justice O'BRIEN, charging the Clare Grand Jury 
on Monday, declared that there was “no security for 
“ life or property ” in that county, and that its lawless- 
ness far exceeded anything he had known in times 


past. 
The movement against the Home Rule Bill in 
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Ireland itself has been very well organized and 
kept up. 

Foreign and The foreign news of the end of last week 
Colonial Affairs. was 

News of successful brushes with the “ Arabs” by the 
troops of the Congo Free State were published on Mon- 
day morning. There were said to have been irregu- 
larities in the Transvaal Presidential election, and a 
re-count was to take place. In the United States the 
Senate had practically shelved the Hawaii Annexation 
project till the change of government. 

On Monday M. JuLes Ferry celebrated his resur- 
rection by formally assuming the Presidency of the 
Senate, a position which, in amusing but pardonable 
hyperbole, he described as conferring honour “ among 
“the greatest existing in the world.” In the tele- 
graphic columns which contained this there was more 
about the struggles over the German Army Bill, more 
about the Pore’s audiences to Pilgrims, and more 
about fighting in the Brazilian province of Rio Grande 
do Sul, where, as it was once more vividly than 
classically remarked of the Island of Crete, “ they 
** usually insurrect.” 

There was very little, indeed, in Wednesday’s foreign 
news. Some extremely enthusiastic person had been 
lecturing in Paris on the rosy prospects of—the 
Panama Canal; and the German coalowners had in- 
vented, perhaps, the nicest euphemism since “ strategic 
** movement to the rear” in the shape of “‘ upward re- 
“* gulation of prices.” Papers on the subject of Uganda 
were issued on this morning, giving good accounts of 
the progress of Sir GrraLD Portal’s party and of the 
state of the province hitherto. 

On Thursday morning we learnt that France was 
going, if necessary, to die in the last ditch on the 
banks of the Mekong (which will make Prince HENRY 
of ORLEANS happy), and that Austria had successfully 
floated her gold loan. 

The French Chamber was occupied on Thursday with 
‘the Bill for the Dahomey amusements, and the German 
Reichstag with German East Africa. 


The Lincoln On Monday morning a document was pub- 

Judgment. ished on this subject with the signature 
of two Deans, of the Master of Corpus Christi College, 
‘Cambridge, of that Colossus of Anglican Orthodoxy, 
Archdeacon Farrar, and of divers other clergymen. 
These reverend persons declare that there ought to be 
only one use throughout the Church, that the Church 
is “ non-sacerdotal,” and so forth. Now, the standard 
of scholarship indicated by the names of the signatories 
is not, as a rule, very high; but still most of them have 
enjoyed the advantages of a classical education, and 
should know that sacerdos means “ priest.” Therefore 
the two Deans and Dr. Farrar and the rest say that 
the Anglican celebrant is not a priest. The Prayer 
Book says he is; and, with every respect to Dr. FaRRaR 
and Dr. PERowNE, we like its security better than 
theirs. As to the “ one use,” we are for no persecution ; 
but if “one use” is to be established, we are afraid 
that most of the signatories would be in some jeopardy. 


Last Wednesday was one of the first of 
those Wednesdays in the early season 
which generally show large numbers of ‘“‘ meetings and 
“* speeches.” At the dinner of the Colonial Institute 
Lord Rosesery presided, and made some cheerful 
speeches, the general tone of which was happily, if 
bluntly, summed up by Sir SaMuEL SHIpparD, who de- 
scribed an Englishman’s foreign policy asa determina- 
tion “to keep all he had got and take all he could get.” 
This was a fair translation into the vernacular of Lord 
RoseBery’s own more diplomatic maxim that, in these 
matters, you must “look not merely to the needs of 
“the present, but to those of the future.” A rather 
melancholy commentary, by the way, was simultane- 
ously provided by the reports of a discussion in the 


Meetings, 


Reichstag on German South-West Africa. Here it 
was admitted, with beautiful frankness, that Germans 
could do nothing with this country which was aban- 
doned by the supineness of English Ministers, and 
that Englishmen have had to be invited back again to 
develop it for the benefit, Imperially speaking, of Ger- 
many, and not of England. On the same day Lord 
SaLissury spoke in the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford 
in support of the fund for extending the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, advocating a parallel extension of the teach- 
ing of Medicine in the University. There was a meet- 
ing of the Royal Agricultural Society under the 
presidency of the Prince or WALES, at which it was 
resolved to prepare a testimonial to Sir Jonn Lawes 
for his remarkable series of agrricultural experiments 
at Rothamsted. The County Councils Association met. 


The President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, added a valuable postscript on 
Wednesday to Lord AsHpourNe’s letter mentioned 
above, and the Vice-Chairman of the North-Western 
contributed a temperate explanation on the subject of 
railway-rates, to the same effect as divers remarks which 
have been made here. If Mr. MUNDELLA were either a 
cleverer or a more unscrupulous person, this letter would 
probably make him feel a little ashamed and a little 
uncomfortable. He declared to a later deputation that 
he was neither. And, indeed, honest dullness wraps a 
man round in a garment of stouter proof than even 
those shirts of which King TwaLa was so unwisely 
generous. 

TheLaw The immensely protracted divorce suit of 

Courts. T)RUMMOND v. DRUMMOND and Fox, which 
(it is difficult to see with what excuse) had occupied a 
fortnight of public time, in addition to several days 
spent on a former suit brought by the co-respondent 
for money lent, came to an end last week with a ver- 
dict for the husband, and damages of 4,000. against, 
Fox. The jury practically stopped the case at last, to 
the great scandal of some of the counsel engaged. 
This day week a fish salesman, who had been injured 
on the South-Eastern Railway, obtained 550/, damages 
in addition to 2001. paid into court. This was probably 
due, at least in part, to the maladroit persistence of 
the Company’s counsel in cross-examining the plaintiff 
standing, when he was evidently very ill. As Lord 
COLERIDGE observed with some point, if not with abso- 
lute judicial impartiality, the Company “ first knocked 
“him down, and then insisted on his standing up.” 
In so old a hand as Mr. WILLIs this was rather re- 
markable.-——At Manchester on Wednesday a breach 
of promise suit by a male person (which term is here, 
though rarely, preferable to “ man”) was, as usual, 
given against the plaintiff. The jury, however, might 
plead the impossibility of assessing the loss of a young 
woman who laid down the irreducible minimum (not 
large in amount, but oddly distributed) of “ Love’s 
“‘ meyny,” as Mr. Ruskin sweetly says, at “one good 
“servant and a lady’s maid,” who had the most 
thorough economic prevision about gas and rates, and 
who offered to lend her lover money “ at low interest.” 
——Mr. Rosinson, Q.C., for some time acting Vice- 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has succeeded 
to the post itself in the room of the late Sir Henry 
Bristowk.—The BarkER prosecution was dropped 
by the Treasury on Thursday in consequence of the 
suicide of the senior partner in the firm, his brother 
being thought to have acted chiefly under his direc- 
tion. 

The Howe An Admiralty Minute issued last week 
Court-martial. commented on the findings of the two 
Court-martials on the Howe case in a rather curious 
fashion, dissenting from the conclusions of the first, 
and making additions to those of the second. It may 
seem rather hard on the officers concerned to have 
their characters cleared by the proper Court and then 
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blackened again by a Board of political nominees or a 
Committee of permanent officials, but no doubt it is 
good for their souls. They might find some comfort, 
moreover, in the fact that the Minute is evidently im- 
perfect, and that the paragraph in which My Lords 
administer well-deserved blame to themselves for issuing 
disgracefully antiquated and incorrect charts to their 
admirals and captains has unaccountably disappeared. 


The London The extreme Labour party in the London 
County County Council received a blow on Tuesday, 
Council. @ contract with a Scotch firm for a ferry- 

boat being passed by 67 to 39 in their teeth—in the 
teeth practically of the absurd resolution as to Trade- 
Union wages, and in the teeth also of a little filibuster- 
ing on the part of Mr. Jonny Burns, M.P. 


The Coal At the great meeting of miners, held at 

Trade. Birmingham on Wednesday, the proposal of 
a “ general holiday” was rejected by about six to five 
in some quarter of a million of represented votes, 


The Waterloo Cup was won last week by 
Sport. Mr. Coxe’s Character beating Button Park 
in the final round. The Purse went to Sir Sankey, 
thought by some a better dog than Character; and the 
Plate was divided by Tasmania and Annihilator. 
The University crews have both come up to Putney 
this week. The first verdict on them was that there 
was more vigour in the rowing of Oxford, more elegance 
in that of Cambridge, and that the coxswains of both 
boats had a very great deal to learn in steering on tidal 
waters. 


St. David’s Day was duly celebrated on 
Wednesday—a which we 
have no difficulty in sympathizing. It is at first sur- 
prising to find Gladstonians, who care not much for 
saints or traditions, as a rule, brimming over with gush 
on the occasion. But Wales is a most interesting 
country—and it has some thirty votes to give or with- 


hold. 
: Sir ANDREW WALKER was a very rich man, 
Obituary. and a great benefactor to the city of Liver- 
pool; and Sir Water NuGenT had distinguished him- 
self in the Crimea. King GrorGe of Tonga was 
certainly the oldest king in the world, and probably the 
only monarch ever on the rolls of the Wesleyan body. 
Nobody quite knew how old he was, but he was be- 
lieved to have welcomed French crews in the pre- 
Wesleyan manner of his country nearly ninety years 
ago; and though latterly a most respectable person, he 
was hardly forgiven by many for arraying his pic- 
turesque subjects in garments suitable to the ethical 
and wxsthetic ideas of the Connexion. Professor 
Munro, of Aberdeen, who died at the age of forty-seven, 
was a man of great literary knowledge and industry, 
and of a vigorous mind. He was but for a short time 
at Oxford, which he entered late, and with temper and 
habits formed by a different education. But he had 
distinguished himself greatly ut Aberdeen, to which in 
after years he returned as Professor of Logic and Eng- 
lish Literature. He had well earned the post, as regards 
the latter division of his subject, by two manuals of 
English Prose and Verse respectively, composed, per- 
haps, a little too much with direct reference to school- 
teaching of the matter, but very thorough and exact. 
For some years he was editor of the now defunct 
Examiner, and did a great deal of other work, both 
in journalism proper and in literary contribution to 
periodicals. Somewhat late in life he took to novel- 
writing, and his first novel, Zhe Crack of Doom, 
though rather forged with strength than modelled with 
art, had considerable merits, which were somewhat less 
noticeable in its successors. His last literary task, that 
of editing the memoirs of W1LL1AM BELL Scort, was a 
difficult and rather ungracious one, in the execution of 
which he came in for not wholly well-deserved attacks. 


With a warm temper, and what a late Judge called, in 
another case, “‘a somewhat rugged exterior ” in certain 
points of manner, Mr. MINTO was a very agreeable com-. 
panion, consistent in politics, a man of very wide infor- 
mation and accomplishment, and thoroughly liked by: 
his more intimate friends ———Mr. Rozsert WILson, 
who died in the same week, and at about the same 
age, as Mr. MInTo, was also an active journalist, but, 
having done less independent work, was less known to. 
the public. 

Books, be chief books of the week are Mr. Lana's 

Homer and the Epic(LOnGans) ; the fourth 

volume of Mr. CaarLes Bootn’s Life and Labour 
in London (MACMILLAN); and the first of Messrs. 
Morris and Maanusson’s edition of the Heimskringla 
(QUARITCH). 


THE SILENT TRUMPETS. 


ITHIN ten days from the time when these words. 
are read the second reading of the Home Rule. 
Bill—forced on with haste as unusual as the reason for 
it is clear—will come before the House of Commons. 
Until the middle of this week—rather later than 
sooner—no concerted or organized enlightenment of 
the country in the matter had been started by Unionist 
leaders. A well-arranged scheme had, indeed, been 
already begun by the Irish Loyalists both on their 
own side of the water and here. But the task ought 
not to have been left to them, and, after making 
the highest allowance due, and rightly due, to the 
magnitude of the interests they have at stake, and 
the vigour and eloquence with which some of them 
know how to enforce their case, that case will be in- 
sufficiently enforced if it is left tothem. From the 
lowest point of view the usual British elector will 
not come to a meeting addressed by them as he will 
come to one addressed by the chiefs of the party. 
From the highest, though to set Ulster and the great 
towns against the other three provinces and the 
country districts is fair game, and though the probable 
oppression of the North is one of the worst features of 
the scheme, these are not the grounds on which Union- 
ists should for choice fight the battle. It is the putting 
of local interests above national to which we object ; 
and it is on the high national ground that the battle 
should be fought. Up to this time it has not so been 
fought. ‘Till a day or two ago no scheme of meetings, 
even in Unionist constituencies, had been arranged by 
the chiefs. No set of campaigns in Gladstonian dis- 
tricts had been projected. No pamphlets, such as we 
suggested last week, had been distributed, or, so far as 
we know, prepared, except in Ireland. No levers had 
been set to work on influential bodies to petition and 
agitate. There is no doubt that Mr. BaLrour’s unlucky 
illness came at the worst of wrong times. But the 
Unionist party would have been in a bad way if the 
temporary disablement of a single leader had caused it, 
not merely to sound its trumpets uncertainly, but 
apparently to think it unnecessary or improper even to 
set those trumpets to its lips. At last, it seems, they 
are to be set; and high time, too, But we are still 
not “ going to begin” on the great scale till the second 
reading is actually on. 

It would be too bad a compliment to our leaders to 
suppose that they were duped by the correct but trans- 
parent strategy of their adversaries, Those adversaries 
themselves do not say very much about Home Rule 
just now. But they are hurrying on the second read- 
ing with haste unexampled—we do not say in such a 
case, for the case has no, or only one, precedent, but 
in cases far less momentous. Meanwhile, they are 
cramming and stuffing Parliament with new and ever 
new proposals of legislation, not a fourth of which have 
they the slightest hope of passing, but which perform the 
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treble duty of distracting their antagonists, of encourag- 
ing and “baiting ” their followers, and of posing them- 
selves before the country as earnest, businesslike, 
whole-hearted men, who have everybody’s axes to grind, 
and are nobly determined to have no | egy one of 
their own. In the dust and smoke of these stirs and 
bustles Home Rule, it is hoped, will sneak to its goal, 
or a little nearer to it, comparatively unnoticed. By 
holding each fad in turn out to the particular 
body of faddists which supports it, it is hoped that 
this body will think, “Here is what I want, and 
“if I do not help the Government to rush Home 
“ Rule through, I shall Jose this golden chance.” 
Meanwhile the country, as is the country’s wont, gapes 
a little at the Government bustle, but is also im- 
pressed by it. We rather doubt the policy of long 
first reading debates, and of divisions where (for 
scarcely the most determined Cave-man will vote 
against his party on the first reading) defeat is certain. 
But, admitting that this is a tactical question on which 
the opinion of the actual leaders must be deferred to, 
we have no doubt at all that the smoke of none of 
these minor skirmishes should be allowed to obscure 
the movements of the enemy for the Battle of Arma- 
— itself. A very child in war ought to know the 

ger of false attacks, and the still greater danger of 
ig and overtiring your own troops in resisting 

em. 


It is probable that one of the causes, if not the main 
cause, of this, as we think it, most unwise inaction is a 
fear of setting the heather on fire too soon, and 
letting it burn out. There is no doubt a disposition 
in the England of the present, which was not noticeable 
in the England of the past, to get bored with subjects. 
Some persons of intelligence, we believe, hold that the 
unsatisfactory results of the last General Election were 
due to this very boredom. It had been Home Rule, 
and Home Rule, and Home Rule for seven years, and 
out of sheer political laziness and lassitude a large 
minority of Englishmen came, vaguely perhaps, to the 
conclusion that, if Mr. GLADSTONE were allowed his 
way, they would hear no more of it, and if he were 
not, they would. But in this very fact lies the chief 
opportunity of the Unionists. The preposterous scheme 
now before the nation has been seen to be unworkable 
by every one of the slightest intelligence, Gladstonian 
or Unionist, who has applied that intelligence to ex- 
amination of it—who has not, like that blessed man 
the member for Gateshead, com himself to sleep 
in the arms of Mr, GLapsTong, and bid the Bill go 
and be understood by whoso pleases and is able to 
understand it. Part of it has been introduced by its 
proposer himself, with a confession, almost in so many 
words, that it won’t work, and that he does not expect it to 
work, Another part—that dealing with foreign affairs— 
has been pronounced unworkable by foreigners. Yet 
another—that dealing with Irish finance—has been 
pronounced intolerable by Irish Home Rulers. The 
lawyers, except those who are retained on the other 
side, foresee legal deadlocks without end. Men of busi- 
ness have expressed their opinion by flinging Bank 
of Ireland shares into the market’ till they dropped 
thirty points in a fortnight. Everybody who has any- 
thing to do with practical matters points out that 
hopeless stumbling-blocks lie in his own particular 
branch of practice. And every one of these points is 
not only good to impress on the constituencies in itself, 
but may be made use of to show that, if they allow their 
members to pass the Bill, infinitely increased, and not 
— trouble and worry on the subject are before 

em. 


We do not think that the press can be accused of 
neglecting its duty in this matter. We have not our- 
selves thought it necessary to raise a protest quite 
80 soon as some of our contemporaries, because there 


is never any use in being in a hurry, simply to 
be first in the field. But there is still less use— 
there is fatal harm—in neglecting to turn out till the 
enemy is among your tents. The word has been given 
to turn out at last ; and the briskness of the rally must 
atone for a certain delay in it. We and others have 
done, and are doing, the work of pulling the Bill to 
pieces in detail for the benefit of those who care to 
examine it in detail. It is for the Platform rather 
than for the Press to cut it up in gross, before those 
who prefer the ear to the eye as a means of conviction. 
Nobody can be in want of a text, genera] or particular, 
for discourse. The particular texts lie patent by 
dozens in almost every clause. The general one is 
this:—‘‘ A certain state of things has raised Great 
“ Britain in the course of a century to a prosperity in 
“some, if not in all, respects unexampled. The un- 
“ doing of that state, or the retention of another, was 
“in our own country formerly, has been and is in 
“other countries since, the cause of constant incon- 
“ venience and damage. Do you or do you not know 
‘when you are well off? and will you plunge into a 
“ sea of certain trouble to escape a half-fancied annoy- 
“ ance, which a little fortitude has already more than 
* once reduced to a minimum, and which it is in your 
power to remove altogether ? ” 


M. FERRY’S RESURRECTION. 


T would not be necessary to imitate M. Ferry’s 
Castilian profusion of politeness to the Senate in 
order to say that his own persistence as a man of 
importance is creditable to the present Republican 
dispensation in France. The most glaring defect of 
that form of Government—the outward and visible 
sign of a certain intrinsic meanness—has been its 
incapacity to produce men of any strength of character, 
or to attain to any stability of administration. Most 
of the bitter enmity directed against M. Ferry has 
been due to the innate envy of Republican democracy 
for any degree of personal eminence, for any independ- 
ence of character. Every excuse has been eagerly 
seized upon by his enemies to attack him, and by some 
at least of his friends to leave him in the lurch because 
he is, if not an oak, at least a much taller and tougher 
thistle than any of the others which adorn the plain. 
M. Ferry has done something to justify the hatred 
felt for him. His anti-Clerical fanaticism gave the 
Conservatives good reason to detest him, while his 
Tonquin adventure, though it flattered certain French 
sentiments, not to say weaknesses, belonged to a 
class of enterprises which have seldom done any poli- 
tician of his nation good. Still, M. Ferry is a man of 
some real mark, and it is a wholesome sign for the 
Third Republic that he has survived all attempts to 
beat him down. His success does at least show that 
it is still possible for a politician in France to hold a 
position of influence by dint of his personal qualities 
alone, and by the use of perfectly legitimate means. 


The stir which has been made by his election to the 
Presidency of the Senate is in itself a recognition of 
his importance. The position is one rather of dignity 
than of power. There was ibly not more profusion 
of compliment than the rules of good breeding allow 
among Frenchmen in his description of the “ honour” 
conferred on him as “among the greatest existing to 
“the world.” It was rather nice of M. Ferry to say 
this than severely truthful. The retiring President, 
M. Le Rover, was at least never supposed to be in 
the enjoyment of one of the greatest honours in the 
world ; and, if the place has changed its character now, 
that must be because the chair on which M. Ferry 
happens to sit is “ at the head of the table ” in France by 
virtue of supporting him. But the election, practically 
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by unanimity, of M. Ferry to the Presidency may 
possibly turn out to really mark the end of what he 
described elegantly as his ostracism. In that case, it 
will prove to be an event of some real importance. 
The stir which it has created, even to the extent of 
filling the usually empty galleries of the Luxembourg 
with diplomatists and the cream of fashion, does 
seem to show that all Paris considers that something 
significant has happened. Whenever a politician who 
is not known to have dined with M. Cornetius HERz 
does anything out of the ordinary now in France, he is 
immediately supposed to be a possible successor to M. 
Carnot. Of course M, Ferry has at once been pro- 
moted to the post of candidate. Much may happen 
between this and then, including a violent recru- 
descence of his unpopularity ; but, in the meantime, it 
is so much gained for him that the whole press has, 
with one accord, begun to discuss his chances, with a 
marked leaning to consider them favourable—which, 
it need hardly be added, is not the same thing as to 
consider them favourably. 


The distinguished company which came to hear M. 
Ferry’s address to the Senate on taking possession of 
his seat, as if it had been a reception at the Academy, 
was rewarded by hearing an academic speech. The 
new President pronounced the éloge of his predecessor, 
and also the éloge of the honourable body which has 
elected him to preside over its always orderly, if not 
often thrilling, debates. M. Ferry delivered himself 
with all the grace, conviction, and unction proper to 
this form of eloquence. The spice of malice which 
commonly relieves the sweets of eulogy under the 
classic roof of the Forty was either absent or was not 
directed at the usual mark—namely, the person whom 
the speaker was engaged in praising. There was a 
subacid flavour in M. Ferry’s philosophical comment 
on “that inveterate habit of the French mind which 
“ tends to confuse the best with the simplest, as if, in 
“all orders of phenomena, complexity was not the 
“ attribute of superior organisms, as if despotism was 
“not at once the simplest and the worst of govern- 
“ ments.” The deduction that this inveterate habit 
in question explains why there is very little govern- 
ment proper in France which is not despotism was 
one M. FERRY could leave his hearers, who are abun- 
dantly gleg at the uptak, to make for themselves, 
There was criticism in the form of praise in M. FErry’s 
laudation of the Republic for its success in dealing 
with finance and in maintaining order. If financial 
management means waste, the Republic is very safe. 
As for the order which permitted of the demonstra- 
tions against M. Ferry himself at the last Presidential 
election, of Boulangism, and of some recent events at 
Carmaux, it bears to us, at least, a painfully close 
resemblance to what Mr. CaRLYLE loved to describe as 
anarchy plus the street constable. 


MR. LABOUCHERE AND THE LORDS. 


F Mr. Lasoucgere did not exist, the Conservatives 
ight find it necessary toinvent him. He reduces 

to absurdity the propositions which graver members of 
his party bring forward with a certain plausibility. 
The Peers’ Disabilities Removal Bill and the Constitu- 
tion of Parliament Bill, which were printed early in the 
week, seem intended as a satire on the suggestions of 
Lord RosEBERyY, to whose discomfiture Mr. LABOUCHERE 
apparently devotes himself. Lord Rosepery, as he has 


_ frequently proclaimed, is discontented with his position 


in the House of Lords, The doors of that Assembly, 
he complains, open inwards, but do not open outwards. 
Those who pass through them find themselves doomed 
to a sort, not of penal servitude perhaps, but rather of 
penal indolence, for life. Lord Rosebery desires release. 


But Lord Rosesery is a little exacting. He wants the 
door of the trap to be open, so that he may pass in and 
out, converting what was a prison into a refuge, if for- 
tune in the free contests of political life should prove 
adverse. In other words, he wishes to be at the same 
time a Peer and a Commoner—a member of the Lower 
House, if we may use that phrase without offence to 
Radical sensitiveness, if he can get elected to it; a 
member of the Upper House, if he should fail in 
securing a seat in the elective Chamber. He owes his 
importance in some degree to the hereditary principle, 
to the custom of primogeniture and the laws of entail 
which have accumulated in him the wealth and autho- 
rity derived from a long line of ancestors ; and he de- 
sires to bring these advantages of the aristocratic system 
to the assistance of his personal pretensions as a candi- 
date for the popular suffrage. If Lord RosEBERY were 
simply Mr. Primrose, if he were the younger son of a 
younger son, his great ability would probably have 
advanced him, though much more slowly, to a position 
not inferior to that which he at present occupies. The 
proposal that peers, temporarily renouncing not their 
rank, but their seats in the House of Lords, shall be 
eligible to the House of Commons, simply means that 
they shall be able to bring to bear in democratic 
contests the advantages which they derive from the 
aristocratic system. 


Mr. LasoucueEre’s Bills, which are not likely to pro- 
ceed so far as their second reading, carry to their 
legitimate consequences the principles on which this 
pretension is based. If the House of Lords does not 
offer a political career, but rather the negation of a 
political career, if the responsibility of Ministers to the 
House of Commons involves their presence in the House 
of Commons, an arrangement which allows any of them 
to sit in the House of Lords is an obvious inconsis- 
tency. Therefore, by the Constitution of Parliament Bill 
Mr. LaspoucHereE provides that on the Ist of January, 
1895, lords spiritual and temporal shall cease to sit in 
Parliament. Lord RoseseEry has not, in so many words, 
accepted this doctrine. But, unless his pretension is 
that our constitutional system ought to be modified 
to meet the exigencies of his personal tastes and ambi- 
tion, it is difficult to see how he can stop short of it. 
Mr. LAaBOUCHERE, however, is anxious not to deprive the 
State of the service of any capable citizen. He there- 
fore provides that a peer may vote at Parliamentary 
elections, that he may be elected to the House of Com- 
mons, and may be nominated to a seat in the Cabinet. 
But he can only do so by ceasing to be a peer. As the 
condition of his exercising these franchises, or being 
eligible as Minister, he must renounce his rank, not 
only for himself, but for his heirs. An Act of Parlia- 
ment, as every one knows, can do anything which is 
not physically impossible, otherwise the renunciation 
of privileges of which the actual possessor is merely 
the representative and medium of transmission would 
seem a trespass upon the rights of future generations. 
One might have thought that Mr. LaBouCHERE, as a 
step towards the goal to which he desires to advance, 
would have been satisfied with the slender representa- 
tion given to the peers in the present Cabinet. They 
have only five seats out of the seventeen, one of them 
being that of the Lorp CHANCELLOR. It is true that 
the other four are places of the highest importance. 
Three of the five Secretaries of State are members 
of the House of Lords. It was Lord BEACONSFIELD’s 
theory and practice that the heads of the two great 
spending and defensive departments—illustrating the 
Irish maxim, “Spend me and defend me”—should 
be in the House of Commons. Mr. GLaDsTONE, on the 
contrary, has made Lord Spencer First Lord of the 
Admiralty. These arrangements are, it seems, in the 
highest degree offensive to the New Radicalism, which 
insists, with Mr, LaBoucuERE, that the head of every 
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department, and aot merely every holder of Cabinet 
office, should be in the House of Commons. The doc- 
trine is not merely directed against the claim of an 
hereditary Chamber to participate in administrative 
as well as legislative functions, it is equally fatal to 
the claims of a Second Chamber, however constituted, 
to participate in public functions. It is based on the 
fallacy that because the elective principle is ascendent 
in public life it ought to be despotic. In political as 
well as in physical organizations, complexity, and not 
simplicity, involving separation of functions, is the mark 
of the highest development. Simplicity, in which a 
single organ does all the work, is the characteristic of 
the lowest governmental type, whether the simplicity be 
that of a single Chamber or of a personal autocracy. 
But to enter into considerations of this order would be 
to go much beyond Mr. Lazoucuere and his Bill, 


IRELAND UNDER THE HOME RULE BILL. 


HERE are so many sides to the Home Rule Bill, 
all of them unpresentable, so many ways in 
which it will beget mischief, so many persons, classes, 
and interests to whom and to which it threatens the 
injustice and the gravest damage, that Mr. 
LADSTONE’S desperate efforts to get it read a second 
time before Easter are only natural. Even to explore 
all its iniquities, let alone to expose them, will take 
Unionists all their time, and seems likely to require a 
careful division of labour among the various critics of 
the measure, if the work of exposure is to get itself 
finished between now and the recess. The effect of the 
Bill upon persons and property, upon rights and 
liberties in Ireland, forms a complete and exten- 
sive department of the subject in itself, and Lord 
ASHBOURNE is to be congratulated on being first 
in the field—or, at any rate, on having run a 
good second to the Dublin Stock Exchange—as a 
valuator of the prospective worth of “rights, privi- 
“* leges, and property ” under the promised Home Rule 
régime. He has, with good reason, directed his at- 
tention, in the first instance, to the position in which 
Dublin University would find itself if the Bill were to 
become law, and has begun his investigation of the 
subject by a comparison between the restrictions im- 
posed respectively by the old and the new Home Rule 
Bill on the Irish Legislature, as regards their dealings 
with the rights, privileges, or property of Corporations. 
The result of that comparison is far from reassuring. 
By the old Bill the Legislature was forbidden, except 
on certain conditions, to “impair” the rights, privi- 
leges, or property aforesaid. By the new one they are 
only prohibited from absolutely “ depriving ” Corpora- 
tions of such possessions, while the conditions under 
which they may do so have been materially altered. 
In 1886 a Corporation could only suffer the former of 
these damnifying processes, either (1) by its own 
consent, or (2) with the leave of “ Her MAJESTY in 
“Council on an address presented by the legislative 
“ body in Ireland.” In 1893 it is proposed to render a 
Corporation liable to be deprived of its rights, privileges, 
or property (1) by its own consent, (2) with “the 
“ leave of Her Masesty” (not “in Council,” meaning, 
therefore, with the leave of the Lord-Lieutenant), 
“‘ on address from the two Houses of the Irish Legisla- 
“ ture,” or (3) by due process of law. 


Whether Lord Asnpourne’s interpretation of this 
last condition be correct, and the sinister inferences he 
draws from it be well founded, we do not undertake to 
say. As we read Clause 4 (6), the words “ without due 
** process of law” at the end of it appear to us to make 
pure nonsense. Read with the preceding words, which 
empower HER MaJesty, on address from the Irish 
Legislature, to give leave for the legislation in question, 


they constitute an Irish bull which can only have 
been introduced as a delicate compliment to the 
Dublin Parliament. They amount to an injunction 
to that body not to do an illegal thing without having 
it previously made le Unless by the leave of HER 
MaJesty upon an address as aforesaid, they may not 
“make any law” to deprive Corporations, &c., “‘ with- 
“out due process of law”; with such leave obtained 
they may. But if the leave is obtained and the law 
passed, the steps taken to carry it into effect will 
themselves become “ due process of law,” and the final 
words of the clause in consequence become non- 
sensical surplusage. Nevertheless, we quite admit that, 
if any meaning is to be put on them at all, it can only 
be the meaning contended for by Lord AsHBouRNE— 
namely, as designed to provide a third mode of attack 
upon property by empowering the Irish Legislature, 
without having to obtain the leave of anybody, so to 
amend their code of civil and criminal procedure 
as to furnish them with a “ due process of law” appli- 
cable to the purposes of spoliation. Apart, however, from 
this risk, whatever it may amount to, stands that 
which is (here, at any rate, unquestionably) portended 
by the ominous alteration in the enabling provision. 
No one can doubt that the protection offered to 
Dublin University by a clause requiring the assent of 
Her Majsesty—that is, of her Lord Lieutenant—to 
confiscatory legislation is absolutely illusory. It is cer- 
tain that a large majority of both Houses (in which, 
moreover, as Mr. HERBERT WARREN has pointed out, 
the University, though deprived of its members at 
Westminster, is to be wholly unrepresented) would be 
Roman Catholics, only too anxious to concur in legis- 
lation dealing with the “rights, privileges, or pro- 
“ perty” of Dublin University, and ready to follow the 
lead of the Irish Roman Catholic bishops on the ques- 
tion of education, so far at the very least as to accept 
any alteration of the constitution of the University and 
any redistribution of its endowments as would meet 
those prelates’ views. 


Leaving for a moment the subject of the rights of 
Corporations, and passing from Clause 4 (6) to 4 (5) 
relating to persons, we find that the question as to the 
meaning of “without due process of law” again as- 
sumes considerable importance. What is the intent of 
a clause which forbids the Irish Legislature to “ make 
“ any law, whereby any person may be deprived of life, 
“ liberty, or property without due process of law”? 
Suppose that as a result—a designed or accidental 
result—of legislating on one of the subjects within its 
province, the liberty or property of persons in Ireland 
should be injuriously affected by the legislation of the 
Irish Parliament, in what way would Clause 4 (5) avail 
for their protection? Would they in that case be 
suffering deprivation of liberty or property “ without 
“due process of law”? Or would it not rather be 
precisely by due process of law, or in other words by 
the regular operation of a law which it was within the 
competence of the Legislature to pass? To contend 
that the passing of any such law would be prevented 
by some one or other of the remaining “ restrictions on 
“powers of Irish Legislature” would be to assert a good 
deal more than it is easy to prove. Suppose, for instance, 
that the Irish Parliament took upon itself to differ- 
entiate in matters of taxation—over which, except as re- 
gards Customs and Excise duties, they have full control 
—between the classes of Irishmen whom they desired to 
favour as generally Nationalist and those whom they 
wished to punish for their Loyalism. Will anybody 
undertake to say that it would be certainly possible to 
prevent them from so doing by force of the restriction 
upon “ imposing any disability or conferring any privi- 
“ lege on account of religious belief” ? Or — —_ 
the provision against legislating “respecting the esta 
lishment of religion.” bn the first 
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night of the debate it was pointed out by Sir Epwarp 
CLARKE that, given the unrestricted control over educa- 
tion with which the Irish Legislature is to be invested, 
it would be perfectly possible for them to grant such 
nominal subvention of parochial education as would 
amount to a practical endowment of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood throughout the country. Is it contended 
that the restriction last quoted would be necessarily 
operative to invalidate such a mode of endowing re- 
ligion? If not, it is pretty certain that those who 
were unjustly taxed for such a purpose would not be 
in a position to complain that they were deprived of 
ed property otherwise than by “ due process of 
“ w.” 


Many other instances of the same kind will sug- 
gest themselves to a little reflection. The preten- 
tious “restrictions on powers of Irish Legislature,” 
which form the subject of Clause 4 and its sub- 
sections, are, in fact, not worth the paper they are 
written on. A coach-and-six could be driven by a 
much less expert whip than Mr. Heaty through any 
one of them; and that portion of the QUEEN’s subjects 
in Ireland who would suffer from evasions of them 
would be left to that right of appeal the value of 
which, as ostensibly guarded by Clause 22, Lord 
ASHBOURNE believes to be nil. It would be pos- 
sible, according to his construction of the clause, 
to destroy the right of appeal to the Privy Council 
by repealing the Irish Judicature Act, on which 
the existing appeal to the House of Lords depends, 
and creating a new system of procedure in which 
no such appeal should be allowed. The reasoning 
by which he arrives at this conclusion is somewhat 
subtle; but it may very well be perfectly sound, and 
if the point is even only doubtful, why, it is a new 
point of doubt on a question where no such thing 
should be permitted to exist. As a whole, however, 
the general purport of the Bill, as affecting Irishmen 
whose interests need protection, is not at least doubt- 
ful. No such protection is provided by it at all. 


NEEDS OF A NOVELIST. 


I* the advertisement columns of newspapers we en- 
counter many a queer demand; but none more 
deeply touching, none which stirs so many chords, as 
the following wail from a novelist :— 


A GENTLEMAN of means, excellent social position, novelist 
of repute, great traveller, linguist, forty-two, name 
honourably known throughout Europe, who, although having 
scores of “so-called friends” in all hemispheres, pre feels 
his lonely position on the stormy ocean of life, would like to meet 
with a gentleman or lady of refinement and liberal views, having 
literary and artistic tastes, and (sic) who could take interest in 
his work. He would either propose to board and reside in well- 
appointed house, London, country, or any part of France or Italy, 
where he could work undistur and contribute a fixed monthly 
or yearly sum, or arrangements could be made in sharing his 
superior residence, situated in the most fashionable locality of the 
metropolis, as well as a small but artistically furnished villa 
abroad, located in the loveliest part of Europe. Preference given 
to one who could assist him in his work, and act as literary 
amanuensis. Only those of his own position in life need apply, in 
strictest confidence, to, &e. 


A lady who answers the novelist of European repu- 
tation, and shares his superior (not his second-best) 
residence, or small but artistically furnished villa, must, 
we fear, be of very “liberal views” indeed. A cold 
world would scoff at her position as mere “ Soul- 
“ friend,” as the Culdees called it, or amanuensis. A 
brief but binding ceremony, we doubt, will be neces- 
sary, unless the literary lady is extremely emanci- 
pated. Naturally a pleased reader asks, Who can 
this novelist be? Not all of them have a European 
reputation. Ovurpa has, from Tobolsk to Tangier ; 
nd the generously opulent reference to “ all hemi- 


“ spheres” (as if there were a large stock of hemi- 
spheres on hand), as well as the world-weary cynicism of 
* so-called friends,” might point in the same direction. 
But this is out of the question, for a hundred reasons, 
and though Mr. STEvENSON is “a novelist of repute, 
“ great traveller, linguist, aged forty-two,” yet we do 
not seem to detect Mr. STEvENson’s style in the adver- 
tisement. ‘And who”—this being the superfluous 
“ and” dear to the author of the Waverley Novels—is 
not inthe manner of the author of Treasure Island, 
nor is “‘ superior residence,” while most “ great travel- 
“Jers” are aware, from practical experience, that 
the supply of hemispheres is limited by that of spheres 
accessible to the voyager. If there is only one sphere, 
there can only be two hemispheres, as far as we can 
cipher out the question. ‘His lonely position on the 
“ stormy ocean of life” is not a phrase of very marked 
originality, and why should any man be lonely who 
has a superior residence situated in the most fashion- 
able locality of the metropolis; also a villa, small but 
artistically furnished, at Amalfi, there or thereabouts, 
“ located in the loveliest part of Europe”? It cannot 
possibly be Mr. WitLiaM Back ; for he probably finds 
the loveliest location in the braes of Balquhidder what- 
ever. Count ToisTor is more in years than this 
“ novelist of repute,” and Mr. Norris knows too much 
of the world; while Mr. Hatt Carne and Miss Marte 
CORELLI seem again out of the question. Curiosity 
lingers fondly over Mr. Ropert BucHanan ; but, no, he 
is more than forty-two, not to mention other reasons 
for thinking him impossible. There is a hankering 
after civilization which cannot be attributed to Mr. 
Rier HaaGarp, who might conceivably advertise 
for a companion to the more outlying districts of 
Matabele Land; but a lady would be of no service 
in a campaign so remote and perilous. The frequent 
references to social position at once discount Mr. W. D. 
HowELts ; him, like all the rest so far, we acquit with 
honour. It is a puzzle for one of the papers which deal in 
puzzles “to find the novelist of repute who singularly 
** feels his lonely position on the stormy sea of life.” 
Yes, in the sea of life enisled, dotting the shoreless 
watery wild, this poor romancer lives alone. Perhaps, 
just possibly, the real difficulty is to find some one 
who “could take an interest in his work.” These 
are the people whom a novelist most wishes to 
find, but one reader does not make a public, and many 
novelists have no reader but the publisher’s reader. Even 
he is apt to skip. But, after all, a novelist of repute 
who is acquainted with all hemispheres has unbounded 
and unusual opportunities of finding a congenial com- 
panion, a Soul-friend. The whole demand is very 
exciting ; he, or she, or they, who answer it, must feel 
as if they were at the first chapter of a novel most 
original, a new Arabian Nights, an “ Adventure of the 
“* Hansom Cabs.” Perhaps this is the true explanation ; 
the novelist really is an “experimental novelist” ; he 
creates an unexampled situation in real life, and waits to 
see what will happen. That solves the enigma, which 
on any other reading might baffle (Epirus. 


TUESDAY’S MISTAKE. 


cannot but approach Sir Henry MeysEy- 
THompson’s motion of Tuesday with something 

of that uncertainty as to the terms proper to be used 
to it which was felt by Queen ELIZABETH on a certain 
occasion at Lambeth. Bimetallist we may not call it, and 
absurd we are loth to call it, if only for the sake of the 
supporters it found. Here our adaptation of the QUEEN’s 
language must cease, for we really cannot thank Sir 
H, Meysey-THompson for leading the Unionist party 
to a gratuitous beating from which they can get no 
possible good, or for presenting Mr, GLADSTONE with 
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the chance to receive the support of twice his normal 
majority. For this, and no more, is the upshot of 
Tuesday’s motion and debate. 

The supporters of the motion cannot please Lanca- 
shire, which wants bimetallism, because they did not 
recommend it explicitly. We cannot conceive to whom 
they expected to give pleasure. This country has 
wanted some foolish things in its time, and not all that 
it wishes now is wise; but it has not fallen so low as 
to feel any longing for a revival of that most futile of 
all palavers, the Brussels Monetary Conference, which 
is all that Sir H. Meysey-THompson ventured to ask 
for. Yet everybody knew that bimetallism was at the 
back of the motion. In issuing a party whip in its 
support, the Unionist leaders gave their opponents 
whatever advantage they may be able to draw from 
appearing as the defenders of orthodox currency doc- 
trines, and did so without heartily appearing in support 
of the heretic. This is the species of caution which is 
worse than any rashness. It is greatly to be wished 
that our party managers at least would grasp the hidden 
wisdom of DryDEN’s famous couplet :— 


To die for faction is a common evil, 
But to be hanged for nonsense is the devil. 


If you must be hanged, be hanged to earn the applause 
of somebody. Anything is better than the fate of the 
Church of Laodicea. 

Of bimetallism, in connexion with the debate of 
Tuesday, there is little to say. We are conscious 
that Sir H. Meysey-Tuompson and his supporters do 
believe, and did maintain, that it is possible to fix a 
ratio between gold and silver, and to keep it steady. 
Also they believe, and maintain, that, if this were 
done, many evils would be abated. The proposition 
is one which to most of us appears extremely 
doubtful. It is open to dispute whether the evils are 
as great as the bimetallists assert, and it is not clear 
that in so far as they are real they are the result 
mainly, or even to any appreciable extent, of the 
demonetization of silver, or the (very uncertain) appre- 
ciation of gold. The low prices and the pressure of 
competition, which are the real causes of the bi- 
metallist agitation, may be fully accounted for by the 
improvement in the means of communication, and the 
immense development of production which are the 
fruits of along peace. Such another period of war, 
waste, and confusion as afflicted the world between 
1793 and 1815 would do more to produce the rise in 
prices desired by the bimetallists than any changes in 
the currency. There are the most substantial reasons 
to believe that the harm done to the commercial 
classes by the fall in the value of silver is due less to 
the fall itself than to the fluctuations which are the 
result of the efforts of the American Government to 
give an artificial value to the metal. If they cease, 
silver will fall to the lowest point at which it can be 
profitably produced, and we shall return to a natural 
ratio. Then we shall attain to acertain stability. The 
case of those salaried Europeans in the East who do 
suffer from the fall in the value of the rupee can be, 
and ought to be, fairly dealt with, without playing fast 
and loose with the currency. 

But, we repeat, bimetallism had really no legitimate 
place in the debate. Sir H. Meysey-THomMPpson made 
no motion in its favour, and Mr. CHAPLIN was eager to 
explain that he did not ask the House to approve of it. 
What was asked was that the House should vote in 
favour of a renewal of the Brussels Conference. To 
make a motion of that character was to deliver them- 
selves into the hands of Mr. GLApsTONE and Sir 
Witu1aM Harcourt, The story of the Brussels Confer- 
ence is fresh. It was held out of pure politeness to the 
United States. The great European Powers, without 
whom nothing can be done, sent their delegates, with 
the proviso that they were not prepared to make any 
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changes in their currency systems. When it was 
understood that the United States delegates were about 
to propose a resolution in favour of bimetallism, their 
colleagues made it quite clear that it would be rejected, 
and the Conference brought to an end there and then. 
It required much, perhaps misplaced, diplomacy on the 
part of the English delegates to avoid this disaster. 
The Conference played at conferring with the solemnity 
of children playing at keeping house. One definite 
suggestion for extending the use of silver, though 
made by a ROTHSCHILD, was summarily rejected by the 
Americans. The English Government cannot be ex- 
pected to propose to other States to renew such an idle 


parade as this. 


SIR “FATHER MATHEW” HARCOURT. 


HERE are many persons fairly familiar with, and 
sometimes even warmly appreciative of, the 
oratory of the CHANCELLOR of the ExCcHEQUER, who 
have never heard him make a Great Moral Speech. 
It is usually not their fault, for these speeches of his 
are rare, but it is certainly their misfortune ; for finer 
comedy is not to be had throughout the whole range 
of political life. His greatest effort in this line was 
bestowed, if we remember rightly, on his old consti- 
tuents at Derby, some twelve to fifteen years ago; but 
the exordium of his speech of the other night in intro- 
ducing the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill will rank 
very near it, we venture to predict, in the tradition of 
posterity. Of course the comedy is broad; it could 
not be otherwise. The CHANCELLOR of the Ex- 
CHEQUER as the Apostle of Temperance; Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt as Father Matnew; the politician of the 
peculiar type to which Mr. GLapsTone’s lieutenant 
belongs inspired suddenly with a burning zeal for the 
cause of the teetotal fanatic—it would be clearly un- 
reasonable to fit such an actor with such a part, and 
then require him to play it in the purely tragic vein, 
or, at least, to produce the effect of pure tragedy on 
the mind of the spectator. Liston, it is true, believed 
that he was equal to the accomplishment of a some- 
what similar feat. But we do not know that he was 
ever permitted to try, and it is pretty certain that, if 
he had, his audience would have listened to him with 
much the same mixture of emotions as that with which 
the House of Commons assisted at Sir WILLIAM’s per- 
formance the other night—that is to say, with genuine 
admiration for the high technical skill of the actor, 
struggling with a half-scandalized amusement at the 
audacity of the attempt. 

As to the Bill itself, it is, of course, quite a secondary 
item of the entertainment. Everybody knew long 
before the QUEEN’s Speech was drafted that the 
Government would go through the form of introducing 
a Local Option Bill; everybody knew what would be 
its main provisions, the motive of its introduction, and 
its certain fate. It has had to be brought in, as the 
Welsh Suspensory Bill has had to be brought in, as the 
Employers’ Liability Bill has had to be brought in— 
nay, as the very Home Rule Bill itself has had to be 
brought in—namely, because each of these measures is 
demanded by one section or another of Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S followers, aud because there is not one of them, 
from the largest to the smallest—not one of them, from 
the eighty odd Nationalists to the handful of Labour 
members, whom he dares for the life of him to dis- 
appoint. Whether the mere introduction of this series 
of Bills will satisfy them all, or rather whether the 
disappointment to which some of them are certainly 
doomed will reach a pitch acute enough to become 
dangerous, time will show. But, examining the claims 
of the various groups with reference to the temper 
of each, and their respective numerical strength— 
also, it should be added, with the relative urgency of 
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these claims as measured by their Parliamentary pro- 
spects—we should be inclined to say that the Welsh 
members are the most and the Local Optionists the 
least dangerous section for Mr. GLADSTONE to throw 
over. Most of them, no doubt, will be satisfied with 
what they call “the recognition” of the noble principle 
that sixty-seven men who have a stock of alcoholic 
liquors in their houses may prevent thirty-three who 
have not from obtaining them anywhere else, and the 
still nobler principle that, in order to effect this, the 
traders who have been permitted and encouraged by 
the State to supply these liquors, and have been 
heavily taxed on the profits earned by so doing, may 
be mulcted of either the whole or a ruinously large 
portion of their investment in the trade. It is pos- 
sible, we say, that even the more unscrupulous fanatics 
of teetotallers may be satisfied with the affirmation of 
those two ennobling principles; but, anyhow, those of the 
party who have got even the most inadequate apology for 
a head on their shoulders can hardlyfail to see that, con- 
sidered from the point of view of its pretensions to be a 

ical measure, the word “ bogus” is scrawled across 
the very face of the Bill; that it was not drawn to pass, 
nor expected to do so; and that the very fact of its being 
unaccompanied by a Licensing Bill—or, in other words, 
by any provision for giving effect to “ local control” 
in any direction but one, and that the one which local 
control would only in the fewest conceivable cases be 
likely to take—is sufficient of itself to stamp it as the 
legislative humbug that it is. 


AN OMISSION IN THE BILL. 


N audacious foreigner—the London Correspondent 
of the Journal des Débats to wit—actually took 
himself last week to point out an aspect of Home 

Rule “ which Mr. GLapsTONE has completely neglected.” 
And what is particularly shocking is that the audacious 
foreigner is absolutely right. What he points out is an 
aspect of Home Rule, and it has been completely 
neglected by Mr. Guapstone. He says that a foreigner 
may be maltreated in Ireland, or arrested unreason- 
ably, and asks who is to be responsible, who is, in short, 
to pay the damages ? Not being penetrated by the true 
Gladstonian faith, which is that the Irish can and will 
do no wrong, he looks with the brutal callousness of 
those who “do not trust the people” to fact and ex- 

ience. He says such and such things happened in 
er mal iana; why not in Ireland? Ifthey do, the Govern- 
ment of the country to which the aggrieved persons 
belong will look to get compensation. The question is, 
from whom is that compensati.n to be asked? Ireland 
will have no foreign relations. It will be in the posi- 
tion of the State of Louisiana, and may be as recalci- 
trant to the “ general Government ” as that community 
was to the Federal. In that case foreigners will wish 
to know how they are to be righted. They cannot 
make their demand to the Irish Legislature, with which 
they have no relations. They will expect to be told 
what authority is to be considered responsible, This 
irreverent foreigner even suggests that the Ambassadors 
of foreign Powers ought to press the point on the at- 
tention of Mr. GLapsTone—‘exercer sur M. Giap- 
“ STONE la pression nécessaire pour qu'un article addi- 
“ tionnel soit ajouté au home rule bill.” 

Now, this may be very annoying to the revered 
leader of the Separatist party, who would prefer to be 
allowed to take it for granted that we are spinning in 
a vacuum; but it is not absolutely unreasonable, 
Certainly it is an aspect of the matter to which our 
attention may be called, if not politely by ambassadors 
to-day, then roughly by an ultimatum three years 
hence. For, after all, we are, whether we like it or not, 
in close relations with foreign countries, of which one 


is visible from the cliffs of Dover. We are not 
thousands of miles off, on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, with one great neighbour who does not wish to 
fight, and several small ones who cannot. The sort of 
difficulty which this Correspondent foresees has arisen 
elsewhere, and may recur in Ireland. The good people 
of Cork or Dublin might imitate the most distinguished 
citizens of New Orleans. It is even just conceivable 
that, when Ireland gets its own Parliament back again, 
it might also get its own CrossLEys of Ballyhige back 
again, and repeat the famous story of the Danish 
Indiaman—for which the reader who has still to enjoy 
the first reading of one of the most masterly pieces 
of contemporary English prose may be referred to 
Mr. Froupe’s English in Ireland. On that occasion 
the King’s Ministers in England, to whom the Danish 
Government complained, found insuperable difficulty 
in compelling the King’s servants in Ireland to see 
justice done. The King’s Ministers in England had 
more power then than they would have under this Bill, 
and supposing the case of the Danish Indiaman to 
recur, what, we ask again, is to be done? 

Under the terms of the Bill, as the Débats Corre- 
spondent—putting his finger on the weakest point of 
the ramshackle concern—justly says, nothing can be 
done. It is very true that Section 4 of Clause 3 denies 
the Irish Legislature power to deal with “ Treaties 
“and other relations with foreign States, or the rela- 
“tions between different parts of HER MaJesty’s do- 
* minions, or offences connected with such treaties or 
“ relations.” This, however, is only an instruction 
to the Irish Legislature as to what it is to leave 
alone. It is not an order directing it as to some- 
thing which it must do. To render it complete, a 
clause is needed making it incumbent on the Irish 
Legislature to carry out without question whatever 
decisions may be taken by the mongrel “ general 
“ Government” imagined by Mr. GLApsTONE, “ in 
“ respect of such treaties or relations.” And then it 
will be necessary to provide some machinery by which 
the Irish Legislature may be made to obey. The case 
is no mere imaginary difficulty forged by the wicked 
Unionist imagination. It has actually arisen in America, 
where the Federal Government has just been called upon 
to pay an indemnity to Italy for violence committed in 
New Orleans which it could neither prevent nor punish, 
Ireland is to be assimilated to a colony. Is it also to 
be empowered to display the dogged passive resistance 
of Newfoundland? The leaders of Her MaJsesty’s 
Opposition, as well as foreign Ambassadors, will be 
bound to put on Mr. GLapsToNe the pressure necessary 
to get an answer to that question. 


MR. MELLOR’S PREMIPRE., 


bie old question of the limitation of the field of 
debate when supplementary votes are before the 
Committee of Supply led to an important ruling from 
the new Chairman, Mr. MELLOoR, and occasioned a 
lively discussion on all sides, The subject arose out 
of a small supplementary vote for consular buildings 
in Egypt. The Chairman ruled that there was no 
question before the House save the additional sum, 
and whether the proposed vote was excessive or not, 
In short, the liberty of debate was restricted, it would 
seem, by this decision to the additional sum pro- 

. The answer given to Mr. CHAMBERLAIN appears 
to define the field of discussion in terms that are 
somewhat novel and decidedly precise. It was not 
competent for members to discuss the principle of the 
vote, They must confine their comment or criticism to 
the addition to the original estimate, This narrowing of 
the freedom of debate plainly excludes all reference to 
the policy involved in the original Estimates which the 
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House had already sanctioned. It is difficult to see 
how, under the rigid practice of this rule, there 
could be any genuine discussion of supplementary 
votes. Certainly it is conceivable that occasions may 
arise where it would be, not merely difficult, but im- 
possible, to discuss within such hard-and-fast limits 
and ignore antecedent facts altogether. Mr. BALFouR 
discerned something new in Mr. MELLor’s ruling—a 
novel principle that required to be understood clearly 
in all its bearings. He thought it was an entirely new 
ruling, despite the assertion of the CHANCELLOR of the 
EXxCHEQUER—unsupported by any proof—that it was 
nothing of the kind. Mr. BaLrour thought that the 
ruling, as originally stated, threatened one of the 
privileges of the House—the liberty to discuss on 
Estimates the policy involved in those Estimates. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN also saw in the ruling a new element 
of restriction and some apparent abridgment of the 
field of debate. In his final reply, at the close of the 
discussion, the Chairman assured the House that he 
was the last person in the world who would curtail 
the privileges of members ; but his explanation of his 
ruling did not altogether rid it of the novelty that 
had so impressed Mr, BaLrour, Sir Henry JAMEs, and 
Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. 

With regard to another ruling of the Chairman 
there can be no doubt whatever. When Mr. SExTon 
intervened in the discussion to charge the Opposition 


- with making a combined attack to embarrass and inti- 


midate the Chair, he was unquestionably and flagrantly 
out of order. It has been so ruled again and again of 
the member who charges other members with con- 
spiracy. Even Sir WILLIAM Harcourt must have re- 
called many precedents. Yet, in reply to Sir Joan 
Gorst’s energetic protest against this scandalous 
charge, the Chairman did not rule Mr. Sexton out of 
order, and allowed him to remain in the possession 
of the House. We confess that it seems to us that 
Mr. MELLOor’s not ruling in this case is vastly more 
extraordinary than his ruling in the matter of the 
supplementary vote. It seems that he was so eager 
to hear what the member for Kerry had to say about 
his ruling—a new experience for Mr. Sexton—that 
he could not call him to order until this singular de- 
sire was gratified. Naturally, the outrageous language 
of the member for Kerry—not Belfast, as Mr. MELLOR 
oddly put it—provoked a storm of indignation, which 
was possibly prolonged by the unusual and extreme 
leniency of the Chairman’s attitude. Decidedly he did 
not ride the storm with grace, nor still it at a word, as 
he might have done had he been so fortunate as to 
catch the full import of Mr. Sexton’s polite phrase. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS BILL, 1893. 


HE Government has now introduced a Reform Bill 
under the name of a “ Registration of Electors Bill”— 

for a Reform Bill it is, however much the President of the 
Local Government Board may insist that it is only a sort 
of lubricant to the wheels of the electoral machinery. A 
Bill which alters electoral qualifications, be the alterations 
never so small, must be a Reform Bill, and some of those 


proposed are by no means so insignificant as they at first 
sight appear. 

Let us glance at one or two points of this lubricating Bill, 
and see how far it will effect its ostensible purpose. That 
there are glaring and conspicuous anomalies under existing 

istration Laws no one can gainsay, but how far this 
Bill will put them right the future alone will show. 

The two most important points in the Bill are, red 
the period of qualification to a uniform three months, 
repealing all Acts under which rating or payment of rates, 
or assessed taxes, are now essential of qualification. 
We have not yet arrived at manhood suffrage, and there 
still lingers in the minds of some of us the idea that it is 
‘a man’s interest in a locality, not merely his intelligence, or 


the fact that he is a man, which should give him the right 
to vote. In three months he is not likely to have acquired 
a very intimate knowledge of the requirements of his 
neighbourhood. Moreover, the arguments used by some 
members in the debate, when leave was asked to bring in 
the Bill, as to the opening of a door for every kind of 

dering, are emphatically sound. It is quite true 
that under the present laws, in an extreme case a man may 
be obliged to occupy premises for nearly two years and a 
half ‘before he can vote, which is, to say the least, most 
undesirable ; but it would not be a terrible hardship if six 
months were to be made the qualifying period instead of 
twelve, as at present, 

The separation of Taxation from Representation sounds 
strangely in our ears. No doubt every one who resides 
anywhere pays rates, either directly or indirectly, therefore 
there is something to be said for lodgers being placed on 
the same footing, gud the franchise, as tenement occupiers ; 
but it is now essential that rates must be paid by somebody. 
Under the Bill, however, rates being unpaid is no dis- 
qualification. This seems to us to be illogical to a degree. 
If a man is good citizen enough to have a voice in the 
selection of a member cf Parliament, surely he ought to be 
a citizen sufficiently good to pay his share of moneys 
expended for the benefit of the community. The Bill 
says, Never mind how negligent this man may be in 
the payment of his rates; never mind how much he 
may be in arrear, how much the community may lose 
over him; never mind how great a rascal he may be in 
this connexion, he shall still vote ; he is still a fit and proper 

rson to be the recipient of the same privilege as the 

onest and thrifty man who “ pays his way”! Surely this 
is a monstrous injustice. There is too great a tendency in 
these days to make things smooth for the lax and idle, and 
to take as a matter of course the doings of those who do 
well. The removal of the disability now attaching to the 
man who changes the “character of his occupation” is a 
step in the right direction. As the law at present stands, a 
lodger who by industry is enabled to become the occupier of 
the house in which he lodges, and so has a greater interest 
in the State, or who, possibly by marrying his landlady, 
achieves the same distinguished position, is at once punished 
for his social promotion by being immediately disfranchised. 
That certainly is an anomaly to be rectified as proposed in 
the Bill. We shall be curious to see how the proposal to 
place on the lists the names of “lodgers” without their 
claiming will work. It will be the duty of the Registrar of 
electors to find out these lodgers, and their landlords are to 
be subject to penalties if they do not make a return of the 
names of the lodgers. This sounds all very pretty; but 
how is the penalty now attaching to landlords who do not 
return the names of their tenement occupiers enforced? It 
never is enforced ; nor is it at all likely that under the new 
Act—if the Bill becomes an Act—such penalties will be any 
the more inflicted. At the same time the information as to 
lodgers will never be furnished without some sort of com- 
pulsion, and then we find ourselves face to face with some- 
thing very like a modified inquisition. 

It is possible that this inquisitorial system may have its 
advantages from a police point of view, but we would rather 
that powers were granted to the police under definite Acts 
the purport of which is plain and understandable, and not 
under an Act ostensibly dealing with the franchise. 

The next point we come to is the appointment of Registrars 
of Electors—Superintendent and District. We are inclined 
to think that this also is a step in the right direction. The 
work involved in registration is sufficient to justify such 
appointments ; na Oe on earth, in the name of all that is 
astonishing, are these appointments to be made by the 
County Council? Where can come in an objection to their 
os by the Prime Minister, the Home Secretary, 
the ident of the Local Government Board—by any 
responsible Minister you please? Or why not make them 
ordinary Civil Service appointments under the Civil Service 
Commissioners! The Revising Barristers are appointed by 
the Judges, why not let them appoint Registrars? Where 
comes in the necessity for a local ay pet body of 
any sort to have this patronage ! Surely it is mere common 
sense that the more these Registrars are outside local con- 
trol, the better for all concerned. ‘The world at large 
meekly accepts Customs and Inland Revenue officers 
appointed by Government—no fault is found with the 
8 —why this outery for appointment by Bumbledom 1 

London County Council, at all events, is not likely to 
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run the risk of being accused of exercising undue impar- 
tiality in making appointments, and we do not for the mo- 
ment see to whom they are responsible ; but the great public 
departments, though not altogether free from suspicion 
of a job or two now and then, distribute patronage sufli- 
ciently reasonably and fairly, and, what is more to the pur- 
pose, the head of each department is directly responsible to 
the House of Commons. It is suggested that Ministers 
might, no doubt much against their inclination, be tempted 
to infuse a little party bias into their selections. Perhaps 
so; but ifso—if we may condescend to sporting phraseology 
—“ what price” the London County Council ? 

We devoutly trust that we may at least be spared this 
more than mischievous arrangement. The officials who 
now do registration work are not barred from these ap- 

intments, and we hope the Registrars may be selected 

m their ranks. At all events, we extend our sincere 
sympathy to the outsider who may be appointed; for, 
although rating be abolished, rate-books, &c., have still to 
be consulted. He must be to a great extent dependent 
on the existing officials for his information, and should 
he have to deal with a disappointed Vestry clerk his 
days would not be roseate. The duties of the Registrar 
are described—we cannot say defined, for the somewhat 
necessary element of definition is absent, and we do not 
yet quite see what machinery he has to drive. Heis asort 
of registration centaur—half overseer, half revising bar- 
rister. His discretionary powers are considerable. He 
“ shall, in an administrative manner, without holding any 
Court, consider all claims and objections, whether formal 
or informal, if made within the proper time, and make any 
correction of the lists which he thinks should be made by 
reason thereof,” &c. That this great discretionary power 
should be exercised in the Registrar’s sanctum with closed 
doors cannot be satisfactory ; and this brings us to consider 
the question of the party agents, whom we are now accus- 
tomed to see in the Revision Courts. For the moment, 
putting “ party” on one side, the work done by them in 
the way of claims and objections does, as a matter of fact, 
tend to the accuracy of the register. Every year thousands 
of corrections in this shape are made in the Overseers’ lists, 
which shows, in proportion, the inaccuracy of the official 
work. Will the new officials be more accurate? We doubt 
it. Even a Registrar is human, and therefore fallible, and 
it is well for his work to be criticized by others. There 
seems to be a sort of idea that when this Bill is law the 
party ewe agent will cease to exist; but, as a 
matter of fact, he will be wanted more than ever as at once 
a wholesome stimulant and check on this new County 
Council official. 

That whether a man has his vote or not depends much 
upon the activity of party agents is no doubt a fact which 
is to be deplored; but, on the other hand, we fail to 
see the consistency of members of Parliament, who owe 
much to the registration agents of their constituencies, 
holding up to reprobation the action taken by such agents 
in the way of objections. They are party men, and use 
the weapons put into their hands by the Legislature for 
party warfare. In a registration appeal case Lord Esher 
once said, “ Cavillers may say that such nice distinctions 
look exceedingly like nonsense. I can only answer that, 
if judges seem to talk nonsense, it is because Parliament 
has written nonsense.” The registration agent may well 
adopt that statement, and say, “If party agents seem to 
make technical objections, it is because Parliament has put 
technical objections into their hands.” Remove the tech- 
nicalities by all means; but none the less will agents be 
necessary to watch registration. 

The revising barrister seems to be the man who benefits 
most under this Bill. His work is reduced to very small 
proportions, and we do not notice any suggested propor- 
tionate reduction of his salary; but the Bill is careful to 
refuse by anticipation any possible request by a Registrar 
for a pension, of however mcdest proportions, and further 
stipulates that if any one who “holds at the time of his 
appointment (as Registrar) any office in respect of which he 
is bound at the passing of this Act to perform any of the 
duties of a Registrar of electors, the County Council in 
determining his remuneration shall have regard to that 
fact.” There is one, and a very important, point in con- 
nexion with the revising barrister’s duties—which is, that 
if he dismisses an appeal against the insertion or retention 
of the name of any person in the list of electors, he shall 
award costs to that person not exceeding 5/. This would 
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tend to prevent frivolous objections, no doubt ; but it would 
also have a tendency to prevent bond fide objections, which 
surely could not be desired even by a Gladstonian Govern- 
ment. 

There is a curious kind of supplemental registration 
provided in the Bill for a Parliamentary elector, other than 
an ownership elector, registered in one Parliamentary elec- 
toral area who moves to another. So far as we can inter- 
pret the clause it would seem that such a man can qualify 
in his new constituency by three months’ occupation ending 
25th December, instead of 24th June, and by some myste- 
rious interchange of “ proper evidence ” between the Regis- 
trars of the two electoral areas concerned, and in compli- 
ance with some “ Regulations” hereafter to be promulgated, 
his name is to be placed on the Register. As the Register 
is to come into force on the 1st of November, we do 
not quite understand how a name can subsequently be 
added to it; but no doubt these Regulations will make 
apparent impossibilities possible. It is true that the name 
of such a transfer will be struck out of the Register for the 
electoral area which he leaves, and if he votes or applies 
for a ballot-paper in that area, he will be guilty of an illegal 
practice, and, further, there is a provision for publishing 
names of transfers; but this arrangement is vague and un- 
satisfactory, and apparently there is no opportunity for 
anything in the shape of objection or “grievance.” The 
dates of matters connected with Registration are accelerated, 
and the Register will come into force on the 1st of November 
instead of on the rst of January, except in the current 
year, in which the 11th of December is the date fixed for 
this purpose. 

As we have shown, the Bill is not without its good points 
—or, shall we say, redeeming features !—but it is a distinct 
step towards manhood suffrage, and the proposed reduction 
of the qualifying period of occupation to three months is, in 
our opinion, emphatically wrong and mischievous. 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 


) ge opening exhibition of the Grafton Galleries is full 
of interest and of promise, since it is evident that new 
Grafton is and will be something more than old Grosvenor 
writ large. The new enterprise is concerned with what is 
modern and contemporary. It would be representative, 
not of this or that school, but of all; professing an equal 
regard for all current artistic movements, not only of 
Paris or London, but of all centres of artistic life. The 
scheme is decidedly in sympathy with a well-marked ten- 
dency of the times to which the popular literary organs of 
art, the old not less than the new, have conformed. If it 
be a general craving of the public to know what is going 
on in the world of art, there could be no more popular an 
satisfying illustrative chronique than is presented in the 
handsome suite of rooms in Grafton Street. The realization 
of so generous a conception of the modern exhibition is 
necessarily attended by many difficulties and some perils. 
Where the work of the younger painters extensively pre- 
vails, it is inevitable that there should be mere experi- 
ment, or assertive dexterity, by the side of accomplishment, 
and that, while the aspirations of youth are to be studied, 
so also are the exploits. An exhibition of all the move- 
ments is as little likely to command the approval of the 
critical as is a ministry of all the talents. Nor can it be 
denied that there are instances at the Grafton Galleries of 
fine work injuriously furnished with ill neighbours. But 
such things are to be observed in all shows of modern 
pictures. The ideal show, where all the paintings are ex- 
cellent and all are well spaced in the hanging, is what no 
one expects to see, and few would delight in. The exhi- 
bition at the Grafton Galleries comprises a large proportion 
of notable paintings, the excellence of which is unusually 
varied in kind, owing to the many-sided representation of 
contemporary art which characterizes the whole collection. 
France and Bavaria, Belgium and Holland, Italy and 
America contribute to the international gathering. There 
are impressionists of all kinds, Scottish and French and 
English ; naturalists from Paris and Munich; primitives 
from Belgium, and the new symbolists, with eccentrics 
from all quarters. No attempt is made to classify, or 
otherwise arrange, these very various productions, though 
the Parisian and Galwegian works are both significant enough 
and numerous enough to suggest the advantage of separa- 
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‘tion in sections. We may admit the refreshment and 
‘piquancy of contrast that an impartial medley offers, yet 
‘be compelled to feel towards the close of the long progress 
‘that the piquancy would be more effective, like other good 
‘things, within moderate limits. 

The most striking painting in the first, or ‘“ Octagon,” 
‘gallery is “Faith” (16), by M. Gari Melchers, a church 
‘interior, with some ts absorbed in the service in the 
‘full, unbroken light of day. The technical difficulties of 
‘the subject, though far greater than any problem which the 
figure in the open air presents, are mastered with wonderful 
skill. By the same excellent painter is “The Wedding” 
(270), in the north, or, as it is oddly called, the “ End 
‘Gallery,” a similar scene, in a lower key, and not less admi- 
rable for the force and fidelity of its realism. Striking, ina 
‘very different sense, is Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s “ Buccaneers” 
(7),an example of slap-dash painting and aggressive riotous 
colour that may well serve to show that violence is not 
vigour. Mr. Brangwyn’s other contribution, “ Eve” (14), 
‘has acertain decorative distinction, and qualities of tone and 
colour that are distressingly absent from the first-named 
canvas. M. Gandara’s large and somewhat empty study, 
“Le Thé” (15), is one of the unsatisfactory paintings that 
may be said to attract, yet prove unattractive. Attractive, 
even alluring, the work of Signor Segantini is wont to be. 
“ Melancholy Time” (29) is less characteristic, and 
decidedly less fascinating, than the singular purgatorial 
scene, named “The Punishment of Luxury” (102), in the 
next gallery. In this vision of figures floating with closed 
eyes as in a trance of levitation, there is something unearthly 
and dreamlike in the beauty and serenity of the lone and level 
snowfields and snowy mountains under the sun and blue of the 
most freezing sky. The “Music Room” that holds this 
strange work of a realist turned to mysticism contains also 
some of the best portraiture of the exhibition. Here are 
‘Mr. Whistler's well-known “ Lady Meux” (46) and Mr. 
‘Orchardson’s admirable “ Mr. Walter Gilbey” (65). Mr. 
‘Guthrie’s portrait of Miss Wilson (61) is extremely clever 
as a record of character, and undeniably engaging. “ Mrs. 
Jan Hamilton” (64) by Mr. Lavery has the distinction of 
style, is excellent in modelling, and attractive in 
colour. Japanese art is an element of powerful influ- 
ence with Mr, Arthur Melville, yet beneficial as it 
‘has proved to be, it is not in “ A Portrait” (112) pro- 
ductive of artistic results. “ Lieutenant Davey” (51) is a 
good example of Mr. Shannon’s skill in portraiture, though 
somewhat less solidly- painted than is the wont of this clever 

inter. M. Besnard’s showy and dexterous “ Portrait of 

dame R. J.” (98), and the curious group of portraits by 
J. P. Raffaélli, “ M. Clémenceau at an Election Meeting ” 
(84)—an uncompromising specimen of naturalism, some- 
what affiche-like in style—must be mentioned as prominent 
among the portraits of the Music Room. 

In the “ Long Gallery ” are some of the most incongruous 
groupings in the exhibition. Here are two beautiful and 
accomplished figure studies by Mr. G. F. Watts—* Thetis ” 
(136) and “ Daphne ware Fernand Khnoff’s mystical 
“Samuel and the Witch of Endor ”(144); Mr. William 
Stott’s fantastic “Summer Moonlight” (180), and M. René 
Billotte’s veracious yet refined landscapes, “ Sunset on the 
Paris Fortifications” (182) and “ Le Chemin du Vieux 
Chat, Soissy” (188). And here, hard by an example 
of Mr. Albert Moore’s decorative convention, “ The 
Toilet” (140), is Professor F. von Uhde’s “ Lord, abide 
‘with us” (148), the modernité of which, though so start- 
ling ‘to unimaginative persons, is by no means its chief 
characteristic. Indeed, the painter is, in one important 
matter, an observer of tradition. The sentiment of his 
picture is anything but modern, and modern though Herr 
‘von Uhde is, he is like the Old Masters in this, that 
he has employed the costumes of his own time in treat- 
ing a sacred subject, and invested the incident with 
vital and significant expression. That the expression of 
the artist’s individuality lies in execution, and that 
execution is style, are truths that are well exemplified in 
“The Sisters ” (155), a masterly example of M. Blanche’s 
skill, and in “ Coquetterie ” (184), by M. Alfred Stevens, who 
also shows in another room an impressive and Courbet-like 
‘“Storm Effect” (52). Mr. A. Stuart Wortley’s excellence 
in treating sporting incidents is strikingly shown in his 
“ Partridge —- ” (132), a vivacious rendering of an ex- 
hilarating scene. In the last room are several notable pic- 


tures by Mr. Weldon Hawkins—* Eve” and “ '‘Tempta- 
tion ”—in whose decorative designs a certain largeness of 


treatment and a decided grace of line are to be noted in 
conjunction with an intensity of realistic expression in the 
figure, which cannot be said to attract by its beauty or 
charm, yet is not the less alluring, as in the Eve tasting 
the apple. For the rest, we must be content with the men- 
tion of other works of interest in this varied exhibition, 
such as the extremely vivid and powerful “ Absinthe ” (258), 
a café interior by M. Degas; Mr. W. T. Dannat’s “ Study 
in White” (282); M. Zorn’s “ Sunday Morning in Sweden ” 
(314) which, like “ L’Attrapade” (320), by M. Feélicien 
ps, claims the observation of everybody by its aggressive 
force ; several very clever studies and portraits by M. Louis 
Picard; Mr. Walton’s charming portrait, “ Miss Reid” 
(305); Mme. Ronner’s studies of cats, and some exquisite 
ower-pieces by M. Fantin-Latour. The bare enumeration 
with which we conclude serves to indicate that congestion 
of works, representing extremely diverse moods and aims, 
which characterizes the exhibition. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


T last some of the most influential holders of Argentine 
securities are taking action to induce the bondholders 
generally to agree upon sending out Delegates or Com- 
missioners to study Argentine finance upon the spot. That 
course has been urged upon the bondholders ever since the 
Baring crisis ; but one or two of the most influential of the 
financial houses have hitherto opposed it, and their opposi- 
tion has prevailed. Now, however, opinion is growing so 
strongly in its favour that there is a good chance that it 
will succeed. The Statist, which has been specially well 
informed all through respecting Argentine affairs, says that 
the plan proposed is to ask our Government to nominate 
two financial experts for the purpose. The present Prime 
Minister of Greece, it will be recollected, invited the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain, France, and Germany to 
nominate experts for that very object, and the Report of 
those experts is now awaited with much interest. No doubt 
this has suggested the idea to the Argentine bondholders, 
and it is an exceedingly good plan if the Argentine Govern- 
ment will agree to it; for experts so appointed could not be 
suspected of acting in the interest of any particular house 
or class. But it is essential that the approval of the 
Argentine Government be obtained. It would be useless 
to undertake an inquiry unless every possible facility is 
given to make it exhaustive. There can, however, be no 
reason why the Argentine Government should 
object. It alleges, or at all events the Finance Minister 
does, that the country is not able to pay the full interest 
on the debt. Some of the greatest financial houses in 
London maintain, on the other hand, that, if the Sinking 
Fund is suspended and the railway guarantees are com- 
pounded, Argentina will be able in a year or two to pay 
the full interest on the debt. The facts of the case being 
thus disputed, it is desirable, in the interest of all parties, 
that impartial inquirers should study the matter thoroughly 
upon the spot. We must assume, until evidence to the con- 
trary is afforded, that the Argentine Government desires to 
act fairly to its creditors; and it would be manifestly 
unwise on the part of the bondholders to drive too hard a 
bargain, A Government cannot undertake to pay more 
than its means will allow, and the bondholders, therefore, 
will benefit themselves most by acting with moderation. A 
mere financial statement by Argentine officials would not 
be accepted with full confidence by the bondholders. An 
inquiry by persons themselves interested or immediately 
nominated by the bondholders might perhaps be sus- 
by the Argentine Government. But if thoroughly 
impartial experts are recommended by a great and friendly 
Government, there can be no reason to doubt that they 
will perform their duty without fear or favour. Whether 
the Commissioners, or Delegates, or whatever they are 
to be called, should negotiate with the Government is 
another question. Some of the bondholders desire that they 
should; that, having arrived at a definite opinion as to 
what the Government can pay in future, they should 
immediately open negotiations. On the other hand, some 
of the more influential houses object to this. They say that an 
inquiry to ascertain the facts would be useful, but that 
Government officials sent out for the purpose ought not 
to be mixed up with negotiations; that their function 
is ended when they have set forth the facts. Perhaps that 
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is the more correct view; at all events, it is a matter to be 
settled by the bondholders and the Argentine Government. 
It does not immediately concern the general public. What 
is of interest to the general public, as well as to Argentina 
and its creditors, is that a settlement of the debt on an 
equitable basis should be arrived at as soon as possible. 
Argentina itself would be immensely benefited by such a 
settlement. The Government and the people alike would 
know what their burdens are to be, and what sacrifices they 
have to make, and gradually the necessary measures would 
be taken to fulfil the new contracts. In Europe heavy 
losses have been suffered in consequence of the breakdown 
in Argentina. A settlement would enable the investing 
public to arrive at a conclusion as to the real value of 
Argentine securities. It would be possible once more to 
deal freely in them ; investors whose income is now insecure, 
and sometimes seriously threatened, would be able to realize 
the capital which is locked up, and to readjust their domestic 
arrangements according to their new scale of income. 
Credit, then, would speedily revive. Furthermore, the pro- 
spects of the Baring liquidation would be lightened. Those 
who have given guarantees would know the value of the 
assets still remaining in the Baring estate, and probably it 
would be found that those assets could be realized very 
quickly. For every reason, then, it is of great public 
importance that a settlement should be arrived at as 
speedily as possible. But it is useless to attempt a settle- 
ment, except on a basis which has reasonable probability of 
proving permanent. For that purpose both sides should be 
fairly treated. The Argentine Government should not be 
pressed to pay more than it can pay without extracting too 
much from the taxpayers. On the other hand, those who 
have invested their money in Argentina should not be 
asked for greater sacrifices than are really necessary. If 
al] parties will meet with an honest desire to deal fairly 
one with the other, there ought to be no difficulty in 
arriving at a settlement when once the finances have been 
thoroughly sifted hy competent inquirers. 

There was a strong demand for short loans in the first 
half of the week, and some applications had to be made to 
the Bank of England, owing to the end of the month, the 
Consols settlement, the repayment of earlier advances from 
the Bank, and the collection of the revenue; but the demand 
is now falling off, and rates are declining. The discount- 
rate has decidedly fallen, as bills are very scarce. Some 
time ago there was a very large number of American bills 
held in this market, but a considerable proportion of them 
have now been paid off in consequence of the gold ship- 
ments, and in other directions the amount of bills held is 
very small. In about a fortnight the Government ex- 
penditure will begin to exceed the receipts, and if every- 
thing goes smoothly, we shall probably have a long period 
of cheap money, for the Continental demand for gold 
is falling off. But all will depend upon the course 
of events in the United States. The Stock Exchange 
pe in New York has naturally augmented the appre- 

ensions caused by the Currency crisis, and the banks all 
over the Interior are withdrawing very large amounts of 
money from New York, in consequence of which the rate 
of interest has risen this week to 7 per cent. If the drain 
to the Interior continues, the New York banks will be 
compelled to call in loans, and there may be very serious 
troubles in the States. On the other hand, if apprehension 
abates, gold is certain to continue to be exported, and so 
money will be plentiful and cheap in Europe. 

The price of silver has fluctuated about 383d. per ounce 
during the week. The demand for India, both for the 
metal and for India Council bills and telegraphic transfers, 
continues good. But there is naturally much apprehension, 
for nobody knows what will happen in the United States. 
Mr. Cleveland holds sound views; but it is feared that 
the Silver party will refuse to repeal the Silver Purchase 
Act. If so, it is quite probable that gold will rise to a 
premium, and there may be such a disturbance of all markets 
as will react upon silver. 

All through the week the stock markets have been under 
the influence of the New York panic. On Monday and 
Tuesday particularly, the coal stocks continued to fall, and 
the decline extended to almost every security in the market, 
poety because of rumours that the Erie railroad would 

ve to go into the hands of a receiver. These rumours 


were promptly declared to be unfounded. On Wednesday 
there was some recovery, but it was soon found that it 
was due only to repurchases by “bears.” On Wednesday 


afternoon there was again heavy selling in New York, and 
the market remains in an unsettled state. And the depre- 
ciation of securities is very likely to continue. The losses 
must be enormous; and as bankers throughout the 
Interior are withdrawing money from New York, there 
is a very natural fear that it will be difficult to get 
accommodation from bankers. This is compelling specu- 
lators to sell, and, if it continues, the selling may end 
in another panic.. The Treasury is practically without 
free gold, and if the exports of the metal continue, it will 
be compelled either to borrow large quantities of the metal, 
or to draw upon the reserve it holds for the exchange- 
ability of the greenbacks. This is the real reason why the 
banks throughout the Interior are strengthening them- 
selves. There are still doubts whether Mr. Cleveland will 
call together an early session of Congress. 

Fortunately the amount of American railroad securities 
held in this country is much smaller now than it has been 
for a long time past, and the losses suffered, or likely to be 
suffered, will not, therefore, be 2s serious as under other 
circumstances they would be. Still, there have been losses, 
and the disclosures respecting the management of the 
Reading and the Northern Pacific Railroad Companies pre- 
pare people for other revelations, and tend to increase the 
discredit of all American stocks. That there must be 
serious trouble in the United States everybody sees, and 
hence there is an undertone of apprehension. Under the 
circumstances it is not surprising to find that alarmist 
rumours have cropped up again. There has been talk, too, 
of trouble in the Colonial market, the Australian crisis not 
being yet ended, and the name of a financial institution has 
again been made free with. Home Railway stocks generally 
have given way. The traffic returns are unsatisfactory, the 
railway rates question is disquieting investors, and the 
general depression is discouraging purchases. On the other 
hand, international securities have been well supported. 
On Tuesday, it is true, there was a fall in Brazilian stocks 
caused by a report of serious fighting in Rio Grande do 
Sul; but the report turned out to be quite exaggerated, 
and there has been a recovery. The new Austrian gold 
loan for 5 millions sterling has been a great success, having 
been covered ten times over, and it is said that the Roth- 
schild group of bankers have taken another instalment of 
the loan amounting to 2} millions sterling. 

The railway traffic returns show that at last the home 
trade is suffering seriously from the crisis; and the depres- 
sion is likely to be increased by the losses of agriculturists 
and by the labour disputes. Fortunately the miners meet- 
ing at Birmingham on Wednesday refused to engage in a 
general strike recommended by the Miners’ Federation, 


Cape of Good Hope Three and a Halfs closed on Thurs- 
day at 102}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 4; but New Zealand Three and a Halfs closed at 97, a 
rise of }; and there was a rise of # in Queensland and 
Victoria Three and a Halfs, both closing at 88}. In 
the Home Railway market the movements were gene- 
rally downward. Great Western closed on Thursday at 
159}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 
as much as 2}. Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 
105, a fall of 4, and Caledonian Undivided closed at 
119}, also a fall of 4. In the American market, although 
the feeling of panic in New York has abated, there has 
been a continuance of the fall. Reading shares, which 
broke so completely last week, closed on Thursday this week 
at 13}, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 
1}; Reading First Income bonds closed at 513, a fall of 
as much as 34; and the Third Income bonds closed at 
27-9, a fall of 3. There has also been a very considerable 
fall in Erie securities. The Ordinary shares closed on 
Thursday at 223, a fall of 1 compared with the preceding 
Thursday; the Preference shares closed at 514, a fall of 
24; and the Second Mortgage Six per Cent. bonds closed 
at 1024, a fall of as much as 4, after having been as low 
as 100. Lake Shore shares closed at 1309, a fall of 1; 
Pennsylvania shares closed at 543, also a fall of 1—but as 
these are only 50 dollar shares, that is really equivalent to 2 ; 
and New York Central shares closed at 112}, a fall of 2. 
There has not been much doing in the Argentine market, 
but quotations are somewhat lower. The Five per Cents 
of ’86 closed at 64 on Thursday, a fall of } compared with 
the preceding Thursday, and the Funding bonds glosed at 
644, a fall of }. There has been little change in railway 
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securities, but Central Argentine closed at 66, a fall of 1. 
Brazilians dropped heavily early in the week, but since 
have nearly recovered. The Four and a Halfs closed on 
Thursday at 73}, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of In the international market prices have 
been well maintained ; while Greek bonds have risen very 
decidedly in anticipation of the coming loan. Thus the 
Bonds of 1881 touched 74 during the week, and closed on 
Thursday at 72}, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of as much as 23. 


JUSTICE TO SENIOR INDIAN OFFICIALS. 


if bares Salvation Army is, from one point of view, a volun- 
tary charitable organization, under somewhat autocratic 
rule. It gives employment and wages to a large number of 
persons. But even in that semi-religious institution the 
forfeit of a week’s pay is regarded as sufficient self-denial to 
tax the allegiance of paid employés, and to test their devo- 
tion to the cause they serve. The continued decline in the 
value of the rupee has taxed the salaries of all European 
public servants in India for more than twenty years. It is 
now mulcting them of about five months’ pay in twelve. 
Enterprising agency firms have not yet issued circulars offer- 
ing to secure exclusive accommodation in Doss-houses for 
officers in Her Majesty’s Indian Services coming to England 
-on leave. But for years past East India passage agents 
have been advertising the suitability of second-class cabins 
to the requirements of gentlemen who have the honour of 
serving the Queen Empress of India in the army and Civil 
Service. With what object may be judged from the fact 
that last year a single steamer carried forty-eight commis- 
-sioned and covenanted officers as second saloon passengers. 
This, we observe, amuses some Radical commentators : it does 
not amuse Lord Roberts, whose opinion is, perhaps, more 
valuable. There is, it must be confessed, something startling 
in the fact that European public servants in India are now de- 
prived of five months’ pay by the fall in the gold value of the 
rupee. The idea was till lately prevalent that the rupee has 
maintained its local value in the East. This is absolutely 
untrue, with respect, at least, to Europeans. The reduction 
in sterling remittances, for family expenses and the pay 
of officers on furlough, is self-evident. There remains the 
balance of a silver salary which is left to be spent in India, 
@ balance which dwindles as exchange falls. That balance 
is, for the most part, spent upon articles the price of which 
is a gold-market price, for one of two reasons. They are 
imported from gold-using countries, or else they can be 
exported to such markets. The very fact that the latter 
commodities are suitable to the wants of Europeans makes 
it evident that, where trade is active and its channels are 
open, Europeans, whether in India or elsewhere, have to 
pay a gold price for them. 

Yet this almost incredible deduction of five months’ 
salary is not the full measure of the loss which our fellow- 
countrymen in the higher grades of the Indian services are 
now suffering. It stands to reason that, where the advan- 
tages of a service depend mainly upon a steady flow of 
promotion, professional prospects can be easily ruined by 
inconsiderate over-recruitment. That such over-recruiting 
has taken place, with grievous results in more than one 
Presidency, is notorious. Many officers are now ending an 
Indian career in which promotion has been blocked from 
first to last by blundering mismanagement at headquarters, 
and not through any fault of their own. To those who 
have been disheartened by waiting in vain for the well- 
earned re ree which would remove domestic anxieties, 
to which the head of the Indian Government has recently 
referred in forcible terms, each fall in the exchange has 
«come as an added misery. In such a condition of affairs 
some demoralization might have been anticipated; yet, 
strange to say, its signs have become more apparent amongst 
what may be called the headquarter staff in the rank 
and file. One Local Government has repudiated the 
formal promises it made to the European members of 
one of its departments, in order to help to relieve a 
block of promotion in another. On the other hand, 
the rank and file of the Administration appear, from 
all accounts, to have shown a eg endurance and single- 
minded devotion to the public interests, which speak 
volumes for the integrity of British rule in India. Whilst 
the purchasing power of the rupee, for Europeans, has de- 


clined in sterling from 2s. to something over 1s. 2d., silver 
salaries have been still further reduced by the direct action 
of the Government. Salaries, fixed when there was no 
understanding, fixed or implied, that they would be so 
treated, have been docked for income-tax, on the plea of 
public necessity—a two-edged argument, which may in the 
end serve to convert the portions of public salaries which 
have been restored to the tax-paying public into an excel- 
lent investment. When, again, the Government avowed its 
own financial distress, subordinates submitted without a 
murmur to a cutting and paring of allowances in every 
direction, which still seems to be going on. And, as there 
is no country in the world where officials are more con- 
sumed than Anglo-Indian officials are with the idea that 
zeal for the public interest requires each department to try 
to cut the throat of another, official rents are stated to have 
been raised, in some instances, two hundred per cent. in 
order to swell the expenditure of the department of Public 
Works. One or two departments, it is true, having some 
hold over railway and steamer Companies, appear to have 
secured special travelling and passage rates for their subor- 
dinates. Yet, objectionable as this system may be from one 
point of view, it never seems to have occurred to the Indian 
Government that to follow an example set elsewhere, and 
secure better terms for its servants from steamer lines to 
which State subsidies are granted, would at least be prefer- 
able to the apathy which forces Indian officers of high rank 
to have recourse to the accommodation provided for second- 
class passengers. When members of the military and civil 
services, who may be presumed to be gentlemen by birth 
and education, and ought certainly to be treated as such by 
profession, share cabins with menials, it is safe to assume 
that they do so from necessity and not from choice. If 
there is anything blameworthy in this arrangement, where 
does the blame rest, when it is only part and parcel of the 
self-denial which these officers have been forced to practise 
during the greater part of an Indian career ! 

An answer has been given by the Viceroy himself. The 
European servants of Her Majesty in India have been 
left year after year to bear—to quote Lord Lansdowne’s 
own words—with “much self-command,” “a grievous and 
very cruel hardship.” They have been pitilessly left to 
their fate because the authorities, like timid dogs fearing 
to take a plunge into a pond, have made their outcry on 
the banks of currency regulation, but have stood still. 
America, meanwhile, has strained every nerve to keep her 
silver dollar at the same gold value as when its standard 
weight was last fixed, and has thus paid her public servants 
salaries of undiminished value. If America had taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that these salaries were promised in 
dollars, and that the silver dollar is a legal tender, and had 
left the silver currency to its fate whilst paying her officials 
in silver dollars, she would (if the possibility of such con- 
duct were conceivable in a free country) have not gone so 
far as the Indian Government has gone in straining public 
morality. For whilst it has let the rupee, worth 2s. when 
its standard weight was last fixed, sink to its present 
condition, the latter Government has never publicly dis- 
claimed the assertions of authorized recruiting agents 
that the rupee is worth two shillings. New recruits, 
who are told that now at any rate they enter the Indian 
Services with their eyes open, will make an inconvenient 
use by-and-bye of the official apology for twenty years 
of inaction. For the excuse for this policy of drift 
is that, in the face of the enormous increase in the 
prodaction of cheap silver, a belief has been cherished 
that the rupee would cease to droop when silver, by some 
occult process, became rehabilitated. But, meanwhile, a 
vast continent, in contact politically, commercially, and 
economically with gold-using countries, has been left to the 
mercies of a false and fluctuating standard of value—a 
deceptive medium of exchange, and an insecure security for 
the record of obligations and accumulation of wealth. 
European public servants, whose interests are in truth 
identical with those of Indian producers, capitalists, and 
creditors, have been traduced by so-called friends of India, 
and accused of seeking a currency reform merely for selfish 
private ends, and they have been left by their own Govern- 
ment literally to languish, with wives and families, in 
penurious exile. 

Lord Lansdowne has, in his replies to deputations from 
the Public Services and the Indian Currency Association, 
fully admitted the grievous wrong suffered by European 
officials in India, to which attention was drawa in these 
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pages in August last. He has also amply vindicated his 
own action in the matter, as, with a full sense of the 
necessity of providing redress in some shape or other, his own 
hands have been tied whilst deliberations as to the possibi- 
lity of speedy relief through a currency reform have been 

nding. The pledge the head of the Indian Government 
a now given that, currency reform or no currency reform, 
some redress shall be accorded, does not come too soon. The 
present Viceroy has seen only a part of the decline in the 
gold value of the rupee, and he admits that the recent fall 
alone has caused very cruel hardship. But this is only a 
part of the continuous fall from 2s. to 18. 2}d., which the 
present generation of public servants have seen. There is 
nothing in the reasons for inaction which Lord Lansdowne 
dwelt upon at some length which exonerates the heads of 
Local Governments and Administrations in India, who have 
~ looked on with folded hands until the officers serving under 
them have been goaded into submitting sheaves of petitions 
for justice. A large number of officers are near retirement, 
and are presumably too disgusted to send in a petition. At 
least four-fifths of the whole body of public servants benefit 
when seniors retire in disgust. These have, therefore, little 
inducement to memorialize. They can afford to wait for 
the inevitable currency reform, as accelerated promotion 
will be a double benefit if their seniors are driven away in 
disgust. That nearly one-fourth of the non-domiciled Euro- 
peans in civil employ should have already asked for juster 
treatment is, under such circumstances, sufficiently signifi- 
cant. That they should have been driven into doing so before 
the Local Governments had taken any action on their behalf 
isaslur on Indian administration which ought never to 
have been incurred. Governors of Presidencies might use- 
fully remember that they are not sent to India merely to 
safeguard the interests of one section of the community, 
however predominant in numbers that class may be. The 
interests of the European services should be as safe in 
their keeping as those of the populations in whose behalf 
they are labouring. The shape which the redress now 
promised will take is sure to be looked for with keen 
anxiety in every Indian station. Jt may be taken as equally 
certain that it will be regarded with grave and well-founded 
dissatisfaction if the claims of those who have suffered most 
and longest from the policy of drift are unfairly treated. 
In Ceylon the rupee for European salaries has long been 
treated as the equivalent of 18. 10}d. It would be less 
than bare justice to pay Europeans who went to India 
before 1875 for the remainder of their service salaries 
equivalent to the gold value similar salaries had when these 
officers joined the service. The latest comers in the Scrip- 
tural] vineyard received their full wage; but those who had 
borne the burden and heat of the day were not dismissed 
with a halfpenny when they had agreed for the equivalent 
of a penny. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


A® in past years, the exhibition of the Painter-Etchers 
in Pall Mall East is composed of the works of 
members, some eighty of whom contribute, and of specimens 
of the Old Masters—not, however, as heretofore, of one 
artist only,as Van Dyck or Rembrandt, but of several. 
Hence the exemplary section of the exhibition is unusually 
varied. Mr. Heseltine lends Diirer’s superb “ Coat of 
Arms with Skull”; Mare Antonio's “ Venus Accroupie,” 
with other more or less famous prints by Martin Schon- 
gauer, Karel de Moor, F. Bol, and Méryon. Messrs. 
Deprez and Gutekunst show Hollar’s wonderful studies 
of “Shells,” and two Paul Potters, and “The Morgue” 
of Méryon—perhaps the most enduring of all impres- 
sive records, which, indeed, to have seen once is to pos- 
sess for ever. The President, with Goncourt’s portrait 
of Augustin de St. Aubin, and two Ostades, and Mr, 
Morrison with ‘Le Bouvier” of Claude, and other 
examples, have also drawn upon their collections in aid of 
what is a most interesting and valuable feature of the 
Society’s annual exhibition. Mr. Seymour Haden, save 
in this way, is not an exhibitor this year. Some very 
brilliant work is shown by M. Helleu, in whose “ Profil 
de Jeune Fille” (208), “Femme Lisant” (210), and 
sketch of a young girl with her head in her hands 
(213), we have masterly examples of great effects pro- 
duced by a method that is at once rapid and reticent, 
where every line is vital with expression. Significance of line 


is also to be noted of M. Charles Storm van Gravesande’s: 
studies of moving water, “ Breakwater” (303), “ Flushing: 
Pier” (306), and “The Meuse off Dordrecht” (307). 
Character and charm, of a decidedly personal kind, are. 
common to all Mr. Frank Short’s contributions, and nothing. 
in the gallery shows a sounder feeling for true accent, or a 
touch so free and assured, as the “ Overijssel” (47) and the 
“Het Brouwerij, Haarlem ” (52) in the fine set of Dutch 
subjects treated by-Mr. Short. Mr. William Strang is also 
apt in vivifying his theme, be it ordinary or recondite, with 
the note of personality, despite the influence his work owns 
of the elder—of many elders, we must add—and not of 
one school only. His work is more varied than usual. 
There is portraiture, for example, in the “Mr. Thomas 
Hardy ” (35)—the novelist inspired, it would seem—and 
“Mr. R. L. Stevenson ” (44), decidedly uninspired from both 
points of view ; and “ Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse” (40), a fine 
and even distinguished work, and by far the best of the 
series. Mr. Strang’s native bias towards symbolism is 
shown in the delightful prints named “ TIllustration” 
(36 and 39), as in the very quaint print, ‘“‘ Going to Church” 
(31), and the excellent dry-point, “The Conventicle ” (41), 
his power of characterization is proclaimed. Portraiture 
engages Professor Herkomer, and, of the four examples here 
shown, the artist’s portrait of himself as “ Gaston Boissier ” 
(25) is the most able. Mr. Charles Holroyd shows more 
studies of Monte Oliveto, among them the “Coro” (194) 
and the “ Ladies’ Guest House” (198), good examples 
both, and Mr. D. Y. Cameron is represented by some- 
twenty Dutch subjects, of which the clever study, “A 
Dutch Damsel” (229), is not the least effective. Of the 
numerous examples of landscape shown, it must be said’ 
that too many are entirely destitute of beauty of line or 
broadly-rendered effects of light, owing to the persistent 
elaboration of detail and a misguided devotion to the. 
“ filling-up” process. The result is a weak and woolly 
sameness, which is, at the best, insipid prettiness. After 
Mr. David Law’s laboured pictures of wood and river, 
the least pretentious of sketches, such as Mr. Evershed’s 
“Shoreham” (155) and “ Lancing” (154) —true sketches 
both—touch us as with the beauty and refreshment of 
simplicity. Mr. Oliver Hall, we may note, reveals the 
true landscape sentiment, as painters of landscape pos- 
sess it, in the broad and effective treatment of his 
“ Duddon Sands” (288), and “ Kirkstone Pass” (293). 
We must mention Mr. C. J. Watson's “Cefalu, Sicilia” 
(93); Mr. G. Jacomb-Hood’s “On a Paris Quay” (32); 
Miss Minna Bolingbroke’s excellent study of a woman 
working at a loom (80); and Mr. C. W. Sherborn’s “ Book 
Plates” (282-284), one of a library interior, and two of 
heraldic character, skilful in execution and good in design. 


MEDLEVAL LORE. 


N a little book lately published by Mr. Robert Steele (Elliot. 
Stock) under the title that we have chosen for the head- 
ing of this article he introduces us to the work of a man 
famous in his day, but now practically forgotten, for which 
the thanks of all who are interested in the literature of the 
Middle Ages are due to him; and be it added, with all 
deference to Mr. William Morris, who is responsible for 
the preface, that this body does not, as he fondly imagines, 
consist only of “those who are pledged to the forward. 
movement in modern life.” The book in question consists of 
extracts from Berthelet’s edition of the English translation. 
of the great work in nineteen books of Bartholomew 
Anglicus, De Proprietatibus rerum, with short dissertations. 
by the editor. This Bartholomew was a Franciscan friar, 
and doubtless an Englishman. The date of his book is not 
known with any certainty, but Mr. Steele in his introduc- 
tory chapter gives excellent reasons for concluding that it 
was written about the year 1260. Originally written in 
latin, it was translated into most of the European 
languages, English among the number, the edition from 
which Medieval Lore is compiled bearing date 1535. It 
was no doubt immensely popular, but perhaps had — 
so great an effect on the general literature of the sixteenth 
century, at least directly, as Mr, Steele would have us believe. 
Indeed Gesner, in his History of Animals, treats it with 
scant courtesy, and apparently thought but little of the. 
author’s Latin and less of his facts, though he himself was, 
sufficiently credulous. 
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‘ Like all the writers of what may be called the pre- 
scientific age, Bartholomew Anglicus drew largely on Pliny 
for his natural history, and we accordingly find an account 
of all the wonderful beings described by that author, men 
“that be all headless and noseless, and their eyen be in 
their shoulders, and some have plain faces without nostrils, 
and the nether lips of them stretch so, that they hele there- 
with their faces when they be in the heat of the sun,” and 
soon, and so on, through all the wonderful descriptions 
known to readers of Pliny, or of the Voyage and travayle of 
Sir John Maundeville, Knight. 

Of our author's stories of animals, among the best, per- 
haps, is that which treats of the “everlasting fighting” 
between elephants and dragons, the end of the fight being 
as follows :—“ The dragon leapeth upon the elephant, and 
busieth him to bite him between the nostrils, and assaileth 
the elephant’s eyen, and maketh him blind sometime, and 
leapeth upon him sometime behind, and biteth him and 
sucketh his blood. And at the last after long fighting the 
elephant waxeth feeble for great blindness, insomuch that 
he falleth upon the dragon and slayeth in his dying the 
dragon that him slayeth.” Mr. Steele says, perhaps with 
justice, that Du Bartas “wrote page after page of rhyme 
all but versified direct from Bartholomew,” and, as Du 
Bartas is nowadays but little more read than Bartholomew 
himself, it may not be uninteresting to give his version of 
this part of the story as told by his translator, “ Silver- 
tongued Sylvester,” which is as follows :— 

While th’ Elephant (but to no purpose) strives 
With ’s t’ thee his gyves 
His furious fo thrusts, in his nose, his nose ; 

Then head and all; and thear-withall doth close 
His breathing : but his victory 

Hee joyes not long; for his huge Enimy, 

Falling down dead doth with his waighty Fall 
Crush him to death, that caused his death, withall. 


To return to Bartholomew. “The cause why the dragon 
desireth his blood, is coldness of the elephant’s blood by 
the which the dragon desireth to cool himself. Jerome 
saith, that the dragon is a full thirsty beast ; insomuch that 
unneth he may have water enough to quench his great 
thirst ; and openeth his mouth therefore against the wind, 
to quench the burning of his thirst in that wise. Therefore 
when he seeth ships sail in the sea in great wind, he flieth 
against the sail to take their cold wind, and overthroweth 
the ship sometimes for greatness of body and strong rese 
against the sail. And when the shipmen see the dyagon 
come nigh, and know his coming by the water that swelleth 
ayenge him, they strike the sail anon, and scape in that 
wise.” So much for the natural history. The book em- 
braced the whole of human knowledge as it existed in the 
thirteenth century, including “ science,” medicine, and 
geography, and Mr. Steele’s extracts under these several 
headings are distinctly well chosen. The following passages 
will give an idea of medieval science as expounded by our 
author :—“ Quicksilver and brimstone is the element, that 
is to wit matter, of which all melting metal is made. 
Quicksilver is matter of all metal, and therefore in respect 
of them a simple element.” “Iron is gendered of quick- 
silver thick mt not clean, full of earthy holes, and of brim- 
stone, great and boisterous and not pure. In composition 
of iron is more of the foresaid brimstone than of quicksilver, 
and so for mastery of cold and dry and of earthy matter, 
iron is dry and cold and full well hard, and is compact 
together in its parts.” After this description of the metal, 
Bartholomew gives us the following delightfully quaint dis- 
sertation on its uses :—‘ Use of iron is more needfull to 
men in many things than use of gold : though covetous men 
love more gold than iron. Without iron the commonalty be 
not sure against enemies. Without dread of iron the 
common right is not governed; with iron innocent men are 
defended: and foolhardiness of wicked men is chastised 
with dread of iron. And well nigh no handiwork is 
wrought without iron: no field is eared without iron, 
neither tilling craft used, nor building builded without iron. 
And therefore Isidore saith that iron hath its name ferrum, 
for that thereby farra that is corn and seed, is tilled and 
sown. For without iron bread is not won of the earth, nor 
bread is not departed when it is ready without iron conven- 
ably to man’s use.” 

e chapters on medicine, though extremely interesting, 
are by no means so full or so curious as those of many of 
the later see go for instance—and Mr. Steele has 
contented himself with but very few examples. The follow- 


ing will commend itself to many :—“ The liver is a 
noble and precious member, by whose alteration the body 
is altered” ; but it may not be so well known that 
“by the spleen we are moved to langh, by the gall we 
are wroth, by the heart we are wise,-by the brain we 
feel, by the liver we love.” The geography, as may be 
imagined, is a curious mediey of fact and the wildest fiction. 
The descriptions of countries which were evidently known 
to the author, such as England, Scotland, France, and the 
Low Countries, are eminently free from fable, but no story 
was too wonderful for him when told of countries and 
peoples beyond his ken. His description of England as a 
“strong land and a sturdy” is, fortunately, true to this 
day, and this country is still in a sense “the plenteousest 
corner of the world”; but, unfortunately, it cannot now be 
said—at all events in the author's sense—to be “so rich a 
land, that unneth it needeth help of any land, and every 
other land needeth help of England ” ; nor perhaps would it 
be strictly true to say of the England of our day that it is 
“full of mirth and of game, and men oft times able to 
mirth and game, free men of heart and with tongue, but 
the hand is more better and more free than the tongue.” 
Tn our opinion, the most amusing part of the whole book 
is Chapter iv., on “ Medieval Manners.” The worthy friar 
was evidently a keen observer, and who shall say that he 
knew nothing of the ways of children when, in the chapter 


_ “Of a Child,” we find the following :—* They dread no 
perils more than beating with a rod; and they love an 
_ apple more than gold . . 


. and make more sorrow and woe, 
and weep more for the loss of an apple than for the loss of 
their heritage. . . . They desire all that they see, and 


_ pray and ask with voice and with hand . . . they keep no 
_ counsel, but they tell all that they hear or see. Suddenly 


they laugh, and suddenly they weep. Always they ery, 
jangle, and jape; that unneth they be still while they 
sleep. When they be washed of filth, anon they defile 
themselves again. When their mother washeth and 
combeth them, they kick and sprawl, and put with feet 
and with hands, and withstand with all their might.” In 
the chapter “Of a Man” we find an amusing account 
of courtship and marriage. The description of court- 
ship, allowing for change of manners, is as true now 
as when it was written; for example “ The spouse 
thinketh to win love of her he wooeth with gifts, and 
certifieth his will with letters and messengers and with 
divers presents . . . and to please her he putteth himself 
to divers plays and games among gatherings of men, and 
useth oft deeds of arms, of might and of mastery. And 
maketh him gay and seemly in divers clothing and array. 
And all that he is prayed to give and do for her love, he giveth 
and doth anon with all his might. And denieth no petition 
that is made in her name and for her love.” But in these 
degenerate days the bridegroom no longer “ maketh revels 
and feasts and spousals, and giveth good gifts to friends 
and guests, and comforteth his guests with songs and 
pipes and other minstrely of music” ; indeed, manners and 
customs have so changed that the “ friends and guests” are 
now expected to supply the “ good gifts.” After his account 
of courtship and marriage, the good friar gives us his ideas 
of the married state, and though bis description of a 
bad wife is perhaps curiously worded according to our 
moder ideas, there is no doubt that his judgment was 
a sound one, for he says :—‘‘ No man hath more wealth than 
he that hath a good woman to his wife, and no man hath 
more woe than he that hath an evil wife, crying and jangling, 
chiding and scolding, drunken, lecherous, and unsteadfast, 
and contrary to him, costly, stout, and gay, envious, noyfull, 
leaping over lands, much suspicious, and wrathful.” 

The chapter on “ Medieval Manners” in Mr. Steele's 
book ends with an account of “dinner and feasting,” which, 
as he tells us, is much abridged, but is unfortunately, even in 
this form, too long for quotation, and we can only give one 
short extract, which shows how completely manners have 
changed in the course of centuries. e author says of the 
household servants while waiting at table that “ they busily 
help each other to do everything diligently, and talk merrily 
together.” The extracts which we have given are taken 
practically at random, but give a fair idea of the contents of 
the book, which we heartily commend to all who are inter- 
ested in old-world manners, customs, and ideas. 
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THE MUSIC TO BECKET. 


HE scant attention which the ordi audience is 
accustomed to pay to the music played between the 
acts of a drama must make it a hard matter for a manager 
to resist the temptation to place the music of a new play 
entirely in the hands of one of those theatrical music- 
contractors who will supply you with as much or as little 
music as you choose. They have stores of ready-made melo- 
drama fitted to every situation which playwright ever 
devised ; there is no pride about them, you can take as 
little or as much as you like, and the orchestration can 
always be adapted, at a moment’s notice, to “ any reason- 
able [or unreasonable] requirement.” Their overtures, it 
is true, generally bear a striking family likeness to that old 
favourite, Bauer und Dichter, and their idea of the fitness of 
things induces them to usher in the last act of a tragedy 
by a rollicking waltz—presumably to keep up the spirits 
of the audience ; but, if the public pays no attention, this 
ready-made music effects a vast saving of trouble and 
expense. Fortunately for the small minority who listen to 
the music when they go to the play, Mr. Irving—very 
greatly to his credit—has always at the Lyceum set his face 
against the rough-and-ready system which obtains at too 
many theatres. The artistic feeling which characterizes 
everything that he undertakes does not stop short at the 
footlights, but he is careful that—for those who choose to 
listen—ears as well as eyes shall have the best possible fare. 
After employing Sir Arthur Sullivan to write music for 
Macbeth, Dr. Mackenzie for Ravenswood, and Mr. German 
for Henry VIII., Mr. Irving has gone to Professor Stanford 
for music to Becket, probably remembering the same com- 
poser’s similar work for Queen Mary, one of the first com- 
positions which brought him into notice. 

The score which Professor Stanford has written for 
Tennyson’s play consists of an Overture, four entr’actes, 
three vocal numbers, and a considerable amount of melo- 
dramatic music. One of the vocal numbers—the duet, “ Is it 
the wind of the dawn ¢”—has been sacrificed for dramatic exi- 
gencies, and of Queen Eleanor’s song, “ Over! the sweet sum- 
mer closes,” only a snatch is heard. The absence of these 
two numbers deprives us of what would probably be a clue to 
some of the subjects used in the instrumental music; but 
enough remains to form a very good idea of the composer’s 
intentions. The Overture, in D minor, opens with a series 
of staccato chords, afterwards heard at the close of the scene 
in which Henry utters the historic words which led to 
Becket’s murder. Throughout the Overture much use is 
made of the plain-chant melody—“ Telluris ingens con- 
ditor ”—the hymn for vespers, according to the Roman and 
Sarum use on December 29, the day of Becket’s death. 
This may well have been the identical melody which the 
monks of Canterbury would have sung if the service had 
not been interrupted by the murder. This fine air is first 
given out by the brass, accompanied by the strings, and is 
well contrasted with the flowing melody of Eleanor’s love- 
song, which plays an important part in the working-out. 
In the coda the organ intones the hymn, accompanied by 
triumphant bursts from the full orchestra, bringing the 
brief Overture to an effective close. At the end of the 
Prologue, the King’s impetuous exit is accompanied by a 
restless figure in the violins, which forms the subject of the 
entr'acte, “ King Henry,” before Act I. This number is 
charmingly scored, and produces as much effect as any 
in the work. An episode of a martial character, in which 
drums and brass are prominent, is a conspicuous feature in 
it; but the restless violin passage continues throughout 
almost without intermission, and is heard again in the 
scene of street brawl in the following act, only stopping 
when Eleanor and Becket are left alone on the stage. In 
the last scene of the act, the combination of organ and 
orchestra recalls the coda of the Overture. The entr’acte 
to the next act, though its instrumentation suffers 
considerably from the position of the orchestra, is evi- 
dently an extremely delicate piece of work. It opens 
with a curious winding figure for the strings in unison, 
which is intended to represent the winding of the labyrinth 
in which Rosamund’s bower is situated ; this is combined 
with a subject probably taken from the suppressed love- 
duet, and the whole is worked up with admirable art 
and charm. Margery’s song, “Babble in bower,” is un- 


accompanied ; but the act contains many delightful bits of 
melodrama, ending with an orchestral accompaniment to 
Rosamund’s lines, “ Rainbow, stay.” The next entr'acte, | 


“ Becket’s Rest,” consists chiefly of a solemn melody given 
out by brass and ’cellos, and then repeated by the violins. 
The movement pursues an even course of suave and flowing 
melody, ending quietly and peacefully. In the scene at 
Montmirail, various fanfares and short marches accompany 
the entrances of the Kings; Becket’s approach being 
announced by the plain-chant melody already heard in 
the Overture. The labyrinth motive accompanies the 
change of scene from the exterior of the wood to Rosamund’s 
Bower, not ceasing until Eleanor’s speech to Rosamund— 
a particularly happy and effective touch. The last entr’acte, 
“ The Martyrdom,” is in some respects the most elaborate 
number of Professor Stanford's score. It opens with the stac- 
cato chords representing Henry’s rash words, and a recitative- 
like passage for trumpet leads into a solemn Funeral March, 
recalling somewhat the fine movement of a similar character 
in the composer’s Savonarola. Though relieved by the 
melody of the Trio, in which a flowing subject for the strings 
alternates with a triumphant strain in which the brass is 
prominently used, in the course of an extended development 
the entr’acte never loses its character of a Funeral March, 
and as such forms a fitting prelude to the last scenes of the 
drama. With it Professor Stanford’s share of the work prac- 
tically ends. In the last scene the hymn “Telluris ingens 
conditor” is sung by an invisible chorus, and a very short 
movement serves as an epilogue to the whole play. It 
will be seen from this meagre analysis how carefully the 
composer has constructed his work; but in every bar of the 
music there is evidently some intention and meaning, and 
he has never sacrificed that spontaneity without which 
there can be no real beauty. Professor Stanford has always 
remembered that “ the play’s the thing,” and his music is 
always subordinated to the dramatic action; but there can 
be but little doubt that when it comes to be heard in a 
concert-room as an orchestral suite, it will be found to have 
intrinsic merits of its own which will entitle it to be consi- 
dered apart from the Lyceum production. 


A NEEDLESS APOLOGY. 


[* We come as late labourers into the field."—Sir William 
Harcourt on the Local Option Bill.) 


ATE labourers, say you? Nay, not so! 
The term is surely misapplied 
To your majestically slow 
Pronouncement upon Virtue’s side. 


What if you have not rushed the thing, 
Nor seized on Temperance like a prey # 
What if persistent balancing 
Has been your tactics till to-day 4 


Be not abashed! A coat to turn 
May sometimes take some years at least, 
Nor need a statesman always yearn 


To play the “ lightning-change artiste.” 


Late in the field you are, poteny 
If that means late to take the pledge, 
And mix with those perspiring chaps 
Within the circuit of the hedge. 


But near the field? Ah! there the wrong 
Your critics do you is immense, 

If they have failed to note how long 
You watched those labourers—from the fence. 


There, it is true, you took your ease, 
Nor greatly strove their toil to cheer. 
You did not bring their bread and cheese, 
Or pour them out their dinner beer. 


Still, you were friendly, more or less, 
Nor did the courtesies neglect ; 

You spoke of them with kindliness, 
And of their efforts with respect. 


In short, as we remember well, 
You always bore yourself as who, 
If circumstances so befell, 
Might there, one day, be labouring too. 
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For several years, we don’t deny, 
You sat upon that fence astride, 

Surveying with a statesman’s eye 
The look of things on either side. 


Prepared whene’er the hour should strike, 
And Duty’s features shine revealed 

(Or Policy’s—here much alike), 
Nimbly to drop into the field. 


And since that secret-working Power, 
Which by inscrutable decree 

Provides the Man to meet the Hour, 
Will find him wheresoe’er he be, 


You need not now your motives scan, 
Or let the thought your ardour quench, 
If that same Power that finds the Man 
Has found him—on the Treasury Bench. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MASTER BUILDER-* 


OF the translation of Bygmester Solness as a translation not 

very much need be said. We shall all note with heartfelt 
pleasure that the breach is healed—that there is now no anti- 
pope in the English branch of the Ibsenite Church. All occasion 
of blasphemy is taken away by the appearance of Mr. Gosse and 
Mr. Archer dwelling together “in luve and lee.” It would be 
invidious to attempt to discover with what particular alterations 
this collaboration is to be credited in contrast with the former 
versions. We shall only say that it seems to us to have the 
advantage of some—not of all—former English translations of 
Ibsen in not substituting positive vulgarity for the familiar ver- 
nacular of the Norwegian master. We would, indeed, that Hilda 
were not made to talk American—‘“TI'll have to” for “I shall 
have to,” and “ it would be lovely "—but enough of this. 

It is credibly reported that the little Scandinavian world has 
been hard at work ever since the appearance of Bygmester Solness 
—by the way, why not keep “ Bygmester”? If “ Burgomaster,” 
why not “ Bygmester ” P—endeavouring at mystical interpretations 
of the piece, and most of our English Ibsenites have followed, as 
in duty bound. The hoary critic— 

Mighty in his own despite 
Miserable in hie might” 


(or, if not exactly miserable, commiserating)—could have pro- 
phesied this beforehand and forestalled all the interpretations. 
‘When one remembers what would-be imaginative dulness made 
of Peer Gynt, which The Muster Builder more resembles in many 
ways than any of Ibsen’s more recent plays, it is easy to foresee 
what it will make of the present fantasy piece. 

For a fantasy piece it is, though crossed and dashed doubtless 
with the social-drama strain. It fills about the same number of 
pages as Hedda Gabler, but seems—we do not know why—shorter 
in reading. This may be due to the fact that the personages are 
few and the action much concentrated. Halvard Solness is an 
irregularly educated architect who has become a very successful 
builder, though partly out of shrewdness, partly out of an arrogant 
humility, be will not call himself by the loftier title. He has taken 
captive his old master, Knut Brovik, who now serves in an in- 
ferior capacity in Solness's office, where also Ragnar Brovik, his 
son, is employed as a draughtsman, and Kaia Fésli, Brovik’s niece, 
as a bookkeeper. Ragnar and Kaia are betrothed, but the latter 
secretly adores Solness. The Master Builder's wife, Aline, is a 
rather jealous, distinctly mad, and very much depressed person, 
who also adores her husband, but has never recovered a fire which 
soon after her marriage has destroyed her ancestral house, with her 
two children indirectly, and her nine dolls directly, but which has 
at the same time, by clearing the estate, started Solness’s fortune 
as builder. That artist, though generally thought a hard man in 
head and heart, is actually madder than his wife, entertaining 
crazes on the subject of church-building, and in reference to “ the 
younger generation” and the conflagration above mentioned, not 
to mention others, while he thinks himself even madder than he 
is. To these suddenly enters a young person (reminding us of The 
Lady from the Sea), Hilda Wangel, whom years before, as a child 
of twelve, Solness has kissed (“holding her head far back”) and 
joked with, promising her all sorts of things, She, like Kaia, adores 
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him—they all do—and soon establisbes a great influence over him 
of a curiously mixed kind. He had caught her childish fancy 
by the manner in which he performed that rather uncomfort- 
able duty of a Scandinavian Master Builder, which consists in 
performing the functions of a steeple-jack, and fixing a wreath on 
the vane of the finished building. She wants to see him do 
this again; and it so happens that Solness is just finishing a new 
house for himself which has an extraordinarily high tower. But 
it also happens that giddiness has prevented him latterly—indeed, 
ever since the occasion when he captivated Hilda and kissed her 
holding her head far back—from performing this part of his office, 
whereat the “ younger generation ” sneers. 

This eccentrically, but not very obscurely, arranged plot works 
itself out pretty rapidly, and at last Solness, under Hilda's spell, 
outwitting his wife's alarms, mounts the new tower himself, achieves 
the crowning, and then, the scaffold breaking, falls, to be smashed 
to atoms amid the horror of everybody except Hilda herself. 
That unconventional damsel remarks, “as if in quiet spell-bound 
triumph—‘ But he mounted right up to the top. And I heard 
harps in the air.’ Waves her shawl in the air and shouts with wild 
intensity, ‘My Master Builder!’” This conclusion is somewhat 
suggestive of two well-known passages in Dickens—that where 
Mr. Bagnet observes, “ With a second-hand wiolinceller. Of a 
good tone. Fora friend,” and that where Pip and Estella waved 
flags while the dogs ate veal cutlet round Miss Havisham’s 
black velvet coach. But if Dr. Ibsen could avoid these sugges- 
tions of the grotesque and darogue he would not be Ibsen, and as, 
they are omnipresent in his work, we shall say no more about 
them nor about the inimitable stage directions which heighten 
their effect. ‘The conclusion, for all the oddity and bad taste, 
is by no means ill worked up to. The virulent and rather 
ignoble hate of the Broviks for Solness; the intense blind 
animal devotion of Kaia; the not unnatural, but, as an actual 
fact, unfounded jealousy of the latter entertained by Mrs. Sol- 
ness (who is a thoroughly Dickensish figure; the Nine Dolls 
are quite startling in their Dickensianity), and her quiet im- 
movable despair about nothing in particular—these three are 
all well outlined, and fall in with the fantastic tone of the 
thing well enough. Of the two main characters, Solness is less 
interesting than Hilda. He is distinctly incomplete; there is 
nothing in him (even with the help of the stage directions) to 
justify his lady-killing ; his fear of the Broviks is+as ignoble as 
their hatred of him; and his treatment of Kaia (for whom he 
seems to have no sort of affection, but whom he wheedles into 
the belief that he is keeping young Brovik for her sake, while he 
is really keeping her for fear of losing the young man) is particu- 
larly repulsive. He submits to Hilda in a magnetic sort of way 
which, with some nonsense about thought-and-will-transmission, 
is the author's principal concession to his mania for incorporating 
pseudo-scientific crazes of the day in his work. But Hilda is 
much better. She is an extremely emancipated young lady—as 
much so as the great Hedda herself. She thinks it would have 
been “ fearfully thrilling” to have been carried off by a Viking ; 
and the calmness with which, when Solness asks her to take up 
her abode permanently with him and his wife, she observes, “ You 
know it wouldn’t end there, Mr. Solness,” is very refreshing. 
But she is less vulgar than Hedda, and though her ideals of 
tower-building, princess-ship, and so forth, are as cracked as they 
can be, they are at any rate better ideals than that of ‘living up to 
the dignity of “ General Gabler’s pistols.” Also the conversation 
between her and the Bygmester as to the “trolls in them,” and 
the things the trolls do, and would like to do, has merit. 


In fact, Dr. Ibsen has remounted not a few rungs of the ladder he 
has been descending of late (the Bygmester’s imagery is contagious) 
by the mere fact of dipping himself once more into the fantastic. 
In the early scenes of this play it may look (we confess it 
did to us for a moment) as if the author were going to 
do what one of his maladroit worshippers once did, and give us 
the preliminary scenes of Rosmershoim, with Hilda for Rebecca 
and Aline for Beata. And there is, no doubt, considerable 
repetition of the situation, especially in the characters of the two 
wives. But, as will have been seen, the thing is worked out 
quite differently, and in the total impression of the piece as it 
stands “ modernity ” of any kind has very little to say. Of course, 
the imaginative dulness before referred to can apply a plot and 
characters so fantastic and elastic to almost any theory it pleases. 
We are told, and can believe it, that a “satire on the Radical 
party,” a “history of the author's career,” and a dozen other things 
have been already seen in it. We would undertake ourselves to 
get out of it a criticism on Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill, a 
system of phallic worship, a refutation of evolution, and a 
diatribe against the Institution of British Architects, in the time 
requisite for writing them all out, with as many more things of 
the same kind as might be wished, including a theory of the man 
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in the Iron Mask and an examination of the Casket Letters. The 
fact of course is, that it is of the essence of a fantasy-piece to 
admit of almost any number of interpretations. And it is of the 
essence of the intelligent reader of a fantasy-piece not to insist 
upon any. “Exeunt confusedly” is the proper stage direction 
for such thing’, and though every competent reader will see in 
The Master Builder a fresh handling in allegory of the great 
commonplaces of life—of unsatisfied desire, of mistaken grasp- 
ing, of the loss which follows gain, of the elective aflinities 
that cannot be converted into stable connexions, and turn into 
something quite different—no such reader will commit the fatal 
folly of working out any such interpretation. Again, and always, 
“The Letter killeth,” and nobody but fools will come and be 
killed by it. 

The piece, then, shows, as literature (it is, of course, an im- 
possible play), the better and, because slightly insane, saner side 
of Ibsen's genius ; but it shows also the limitations of that genius, 
and, what is more, des ans lirréparable outrage. Some of the 
exegetes, we doubt not, have already seen, in Bygmester Solness, 
the tower from which falls the once heaven-scaling architect of 
Brand and Peer Gynt. This would be worthy of them. As a 
matter of fact, the piece is only attractive so long as it is allowed 
to exercise a vague fascination. It will not stand examining. 
The suspicion, or rather knowledge, of his own madness with 
which Solness is credited may make him a more pathetic figure 
from the ordinary point of view, but rather detracts from his 
poetic interest. If Dr. Herdal, a character whom we have not 
yet mentioned, had done his duty after the middle of the first 
act, the Master Builder would have been locked up on his own 
confession. Hilda, as we have said, is not uninteresting—we 
should not altogether dislike her acquaintance. But the author 
takes an undue license of leaving her unexplained in detail. She 
reminds us a little of the sorceress Matilda in The Monk; and 
Lewis bas never been considered a great artist. We make very 
large allowances for insanity, and are quite ready to admit that 
agreeable and intelligent people are often a little mad on one 
side. And Miss Hilda Wangel is not the only young lady who 
might consider it thrilling to be carried off by Vikings. But, as 
most of her actions and speeches show great practical shrewd- 
ness, and even some good feeling, it is not entirely intelligible 
why she should send her friend, if not her lover, to something 
like certain death, and so knock all her desires and plans on the 
head. She was not the person to do it for the beauty of it, like 
Hedda. Indeed, we very strongly suspect that Dr. Ibsen has 
failed to keep Hedda and Hilda as distinct in his brain as they 
should have been kept. However, let us not repine. There is, 
as we have said, next to nothing of “modern” in Tie Master 
Builder, “ and sae the Lord be thankit.” 


SUSY.* 


R. BRET HARTE’S Susy may take rank with his best 
work for strength of character and incident, for charm of 
description, and for a sustaining of interest which could scarce be 
bettered. If there is any objection to be made to the scheme of 
a book which in little more than three hundred pages contains 
infinite variety, it is the same objection which has often been 
made to the scheme of Esmond, We confess that we do not 
overmuch like the alliance with which Susy ends; but, as the 
relations between the two parties to it are not nearly so marked 
as in Esmond, this is, perhaps, hypercritical. It must be admitted, 
too, that Mrs. Peyton's character is so drawn that it is very easy 
to understand both her fascination for Clarence, and also the fact 
to which he awakens so late—that it is really she whom he has 
loved, even while he has fancied himself in love with the light- 
headed Susy, acharacter hit off with a singularly firm and delicate 
touch. But, indeed, there is not a character—from the romantic 
Clarence and the stately Mr. Peyton down to the least of the 
Mexicans who attempt to take possession of the Peyton house 
and grounds after their master’s murder—that is not life-like 
and well managed. 

To the non-legal mind it may be a stumbling-bleck that some 
of the most exciting scenes in the story arise directly from a 
question of title, Yet Mr. Bret Harte has so very clearly ex- 

ded the law as it stood at the place and at the time of his 
stirring tale that the difficulty, if it is a difficulty, should be 
easily got over. 

To give any account of what the story is would not be fair 
either to author or to reader. It will have been seen that there 
is a murder in it, a murder accomplished by means of a riata, or 
lariat, and the strange, yet perfectly natural, circumstances of the 
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avenging of this murder make one of the capital points of Susy. 
The murderer, who makes but a brief appearance, is as care- 
fully thought out and represented as is, for instance, Jim Hooker, 
the peaceful and the boastful, and who, a boyhood’s companion of 
Susy and of Clarence Brant, after many vicissitudes, marries 
Susy, and goes on the stage with her. A farmer and his daugh- 
ter, who are old acquaintances of his, run up against him at a 
table-d’héte in Sacramento. 

‘“Then you're a play-actor now?” said the farmer, in a 
tone which did not, however, exhibit the exact degree of 
admiration which shone in Phoebe’s eyes. . 

‘“For the present,” said Jim, with lofty indifference. 
“You see I was in—in partnership with McClosky, the 
manager, and I didn’t like the style of the chump that 
was doin’ Red-handed Dick, so I offered to take his place 
one night to show him how. And, by Jinks! the audience, 
after that night, wouldn’t let anybody else play it—wouldn't 
stand even the biggest, highest-priced stars in it! I reckon,” 
he added gloomily, “ rl have to run the darned thing 
in all the big towns in Californy—if I don't have to 
go East with it after all; jist for the business, But it’s 
an awful grind on a man—leaves him no time, along of 
the invitations he gets and; with being run after in the 
streets and stared at it\the hotelf, he don’t get no privacy. 
There’s men—and women, too—over at that table that jist lie 
in wait for me here till I come, and don't lift their eyes off 
- I wonder they don’t bripg their opery glasses with 
them. 

Equally good is the description of the performance of “The 
Prairie Flower, or Red-handed Dick,” in which Jim appears in “a 
gloomy but fascinating cloud of gunpowder and intrigue,” while, 
as to Rosalie, “the briefest of skirts, the tiniest of slippers, and 
the few diamonds that glittered on her fair neck and fingers, 
revealed at once the simple and unpretending daughter of the 
American backwoodsman.” But with this, and with the other 
many and various excellences of the book, we will leave readers 
to make acquaintance for themselves. 


LORD ABERDEEN.* 


O® all the nine Prime Ministers who have served her present 

Majesty, there is no one, perhaps—not even the remotest in 
point of time, Lord Melbourne—who is so shadowy a figure to 
the present generation as the subject of the latest addition to 
Mr, Stuart Reid’s series. In this of course there is nothing to 
surprise us. Lord Aberdeen was one of those statesmen who are 
not very well known even to the majority of their constant 
political associates, let alone the contemporary public, on whose 
oral tradition, after all, rather than on written memorials of any 
kind, the vitality of an historical figure depends. Then, again, 
Lord Aberdeen’s career as a Prime Minister was the shortest of 
any recorded in these volumes; and though the history of his 
Administration was crowded with events and closed in disaster, 
the very circumstances which brought this about were in them- 
selves likely to obscure the individuality, and, except by way of 
vague association with catastrophe, to efface the memory of its 
chief. Add to this that he was close upon seventy when he was 
called to the highest place in the national councils, and that he 
survived his twenty-five months of office by only five years, and 
we have more than enough to account for the faintness of the 
mark which he has left upon the mind of posterity. His biography 
needed to be written by some one having access, in the first place, 
to quite exceptional sources of information on both private and 
public matters; and, so far as this guarantee of success is con- 
cerned, the absolutely ideal biographer has been found in Lord 
Aberdeen’s son, and literary executor, Sir Arthur Gordon. No one 
else could have given us the curious and interesting picture of the 
statesman’s vie intime at Haddo, with the kindliness of its patri- 
archal customs tempering (but evidently only just tempering, even 
to the recollections of filial piety) its appalling formalism; dull 
as a Scotch Presbyterian service, and hideous with all the stiff 
discomfort of the pews in which its patients sit; yet touched 
withal by an old-world simplicity and dignity which may well 
make it more pleasant to look back upon than it was to “live 
through.” Nor could any one, save his present biographer, even 
if another had had the run of Lord Aberdeen’s unpublished cor- 
respondence, have been able to supply those details as to mood, 
intent, and purpose of the writer, without which letters, so far 
from enlightening a student, may often put him upon the wrong 
scent. 

These advantages the book has had; these, and the further 
benefit of its author's personal conversancy, as a colonial Governor 
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and otherwise, with administrative affairs, and his, perhaps conse- 
quent, mastery of a clear and well-arranged, if somewhat official, 
style of narrative. But they are not without their countervail- 
ing drawbacks. It is well on some grounds that a statesman’s 
son should write his life; on others not so well. Sir Arthur 
Gordon is, of course, sensible of this ; he frankly admits the draw- 
back of kinship, though he hardly states it perhaps with complete 

“Obligations to historical truth are,” he confesses, 
“paramount, and must at any cost and any risk be discharged.” 
But, he adds, “ the obligations of filial piety are not less imperative ; 
and, though in the delineation of personal character, if attempted 
at all, affection must not be allowed to conceal weakness nor 
fear of the imputation of bad taste sllowed to obscure merit, 
yet it can never be forgotten that censure or commendation of a 
father by a son alike trembles on the verge of disrespect.” The 
danger, as we think, is not so much that the son’s opinions should 
suffer in their expression as in their formation. Even at the 
risk of “disrespect” the biographer might make shift to bestow 
adequate commendation on his subject's virtues and achievements, 
and even bring himself to pronounce such measured condemna- 
tion of his failings and blunders as alone would be required if he 
was justified in wdrk of biography at all. But 
what is much harder for hipi—what, indeed, he is scarcely to be 
envied the ability to do—is to judge these virtues, achieve- 
ments, failings, blundeys, with requisite impartiality, and 
not to form opinions thereon which shall be unbiassed either 
emotionally by the affection of the son, or intellectually by the 
training of the disciple. “When, as we believe is the case here, 
the son was also the private secretary, the second of these in- 
fluences is likely to bring the greatest amount of reinforcement 
to the first; and it is the more prominent of the two in Sir 
Arthur Gordon’s volume. Its principal defect is not so much 
that he defends his father’s policy like a son, as that he describes 
it like a private secretary. 


Throughout much the greater part of the statesman’s life, his 
biography does not suffer much from this. Lord Aberdeen’s 
early career as a diplomatist and his record at the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices were not such as to raise any very keen con- 
troversy—at all events at this distance of time. It is true that 
some of the less admirable characteristics of the Prime Minister 
of 1853-55 are traceable in the Foreign Secretary of 1841-46; as 
also, and notably in his defence of Guizot and the French Govern- 
ment re the Spanish Marriages, are some of;the less satisfactory 
tendencies of the biographer. But a critic of the Life of a 
Prime Minister may be excused, perhaps, for confining his atten- 
tion mainly to that portion of his biography which relates to his 
Premiership—the more so as in Lord Aberdeen’s case it happens 
not only to be the most striking episode in his career, but also to 
coincide with one of the most curious and interesting passages in 
the political history of the century. Sir Arthur Gordon's is the 
first account given of it with anything approaching to such fulness 
of private knowledge; and before examining it to see how far it 
corrects or confirms the popular impression of Lord Aberdeen’s 
character, and of his conduct at that particular crisis, it may be 
as well to recall what that popular conception was. Lord Aber- 
deen, then, has always been popularly regarded as a statesmen 
pre-eminent in many of the intellectual and moral qualities of 
statesmanship, in coolness of judgment, clearness of political vision, 
prudence, vigilance, forethought, industry; it is commonly held 
that he was a sincere patriot and of an absolutely unselfish 
devotion to the public interests ; but that he lacked that strength 
of will and force of character—in a word, that faculty of com- 
mand—without which none of these qualities will avail to save 
policy from shipwreck, while some of them may actually help 
to drive it on the rocks. This, we say, is the popular concep- 
tion of Lord Aberdeen, and the view of the political critic is 
like unto it. It is subject only to this qualification—that the 
political critic, knowing more of, and making more allowance for, 
the difficulties in which the chief of the Coalition Government 
was placed, is by consequence readier to allow weight to any 
apology for the statesman’s failure which may tend to shift the 
burden of responsibility from his shoulders on to the “untamed 
neck” of circumstances beyond his control, These difficulties 
were no doubt extraordinary. Lord Aberdeen, as head of the 
Whig-Peelite Administration of 1853-55, was placed not between 
two fires, but, if the situation is comprehensible, among three, 
He stood at a point within the area of a triangle, at the apex of 
which sat a Minister who was, perhaps, the most typical repre- 
sentative of Jingoism (when that word, so often a mere foolish 
nickname, really stands for a virtue run to vice) that this country 
has ever produced ; while the two angles were respectively occu- 
pied by a section of the most shamelessly intriguing and place- 
hunting Whigs, and a party of the most hopelessly impracticable 
prigs that could possibly have been got together. It is conceivable 


that a Prime Minister so situated, with a Palmerston urging him 
to “draw” upon Russia prematurely, a group of blameless Peel- 
ites threatening resignation if he so much as laid his hand on his 


with a reminder that the time had come for him to retire grace- 
fully in favour of the heaven-born little Whig statesman who, and 
whose hungry connexion, were specially created by Providence to 
rule over these islands—it is just conceivable, we say, that a Prime 
Minister so situated, of however powerful a personality, might 
have had literally no choice but to let his Cabinet drift, and to 
drift along with it. 


Sir Arthur Gordon does not, in so many words, lay down and 
undertake to prove this thesis ; but we shall do him no injustice, 
probably, in saying that he would like the reader to arrive at it 
for himself; or that, if he cannot hope altogether to displace the 
popular conception of Lord Aberdeen as a Prime Minister too 
weak for his task, he would fain associate with it a conviction. 
that the weakness was much less serious, and the task much 
more arduous, than iscommonly supposed. We are constrained, 
however, to say, not without regret, that he has failed. His very 
careful review of the whole of the diplomatic negotiations be- 
tween England, Russia, the Porte, and the European Powers in 
general places Lord Aberdeen’s personal character in an even 
more favourable light, if that be possibie, than before. His 
single-mindedness, his straightforwardness, his magnanimity, bis 
astonishing patience and forbearance with his colleagues are 
impossible to survey without admiration; but it is equally 
impossible not to perceive, at point after point in his son’s 
narrative, his utter lack of the moral courage necessary to the 
taking of great resolves at critical moments. Of course he 
has excellent reasons for not taking them, and was able to 
set those reasons forth with a fatal fluency on paper. Weak 
Ministers in such a situation sometimes lack the fluency, but 
never the reasons. Mr. Leslie Stephen has acutely observed of 
Clarissa Harlowe that, for all the beauty and nobility of her 
character, “there is always something which she prefers to the 
strict truth.” So it may be said of Lord Aberdeen that, sincerely 
resolved as he was to take active measures in defence of British 
interests, when the need arose there was always something which 
he preferred to action. Again, we admit his reasons for inaction 
were excellent—on paper. This step would unduly encourage 
the Turks; that would be wantonly provocative of Russia; 
t’other would drive Lord John from the Cabinet ; and then, oh! 
then—Chaos and Old Night! Yet, when Lord John did go in 
a hurry, and, as it were, by the back way, it was not his depar- 
ture that brought down the Cabinet; it was the impending fall of 
the Cabinet that precipitated his departure. His réle was not 
Samson's, but rather that of a Philistine who happened to find 
himself near the door. Lord John may, as his magnanimous 
chief believed and always declared, have intended up to the last 
moment to share the fate of his colleagues; but, if so, he 
seems to have resembled that American preacher who could 
heroically remind his congregation at the first shock of earth- 
quake that “there was no better place to die in than the House 
of God,” but who was not proof against the demoralizing effects 
of the second. Mr. Roebuck’s motion was the second shock 
which convinced Lord John that “outside was good enough,” 
and impelled him to that step which, as some of us are old 
enough to remember, carried shame and indignation into many 
an orthodox Whig household. No doubt his resignation before 
the war—say, in the winter of 1853—on the ground of the 
irresolution.of his chief's foreign policy, would have produced 
quite a different effect. It would have destroyed the existing 
Administration, and have brought into power another of a more 
decided, or, if we like, a more warlike temper. But what Sir 
Arthur Gordon fails to explain is, why Lord Aberdeen hesitated 
to face this consequence, if not to invite it by his own resignation. 
His case was, and his son's case is, that such a step would have 
rendered war inevitable ; but that is the very question in doubt. 
Sir Arthur Gordon forgets the lessons of more recent experience. 
The accession of a so-called warlike Ministry to office may, like 
its shedding of its too pacific members, be the surest preservative 
of peace. And even if in this case it were merely destined to 
prove that war was, in fact, inevitable, a statesman so convinced 
as Lord Aberdeen that it was unnecessary was surely bound to 
confront that possibility, But, apart from his biographer’s reve- 
lations of that want of nerve and backbone which explains his 
failure on the moral side, there is ample testimony to an abun- 
dance of intellectual contributories thereto. Lord Aberdeen was 
a Liberal by mental cast and tendency, who took the Tory side 
through a mere accident of early surroundings. All the fads and 
fancies of Liberalism, alike in domestic and foreign politics, found 
a receptive soil and took deep root in his mind; and in the 


supreme moment of his life, which happened also to be-a erisisin 


sword, and a Lord John Russell continually jogging his elbow 
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his country’s history, they flattered his moral foibles to disastrous 
effect. He belonged, in short, to that Liberal-Tory variety of states- 
men who, in the most high-minded fashion and with the noblest 
motives, have wrought more mischief to their country than any 
number of the silliest Liberals or the stupidest Tories could have 
inflicted upon her without “crossing” the breed. We have had 
too many of them already, and, with all due admiration for the 
virtues of men like Lord Aberdeen, we should like to see the 
wace die out. 


MOTHERS AND SONS.* 


a and classes held for the special benefit of mothers 

are among the pleasing fashions of the day. They are 
usually given by young girls or aged spinsters ; and these autho- 
rities teach the right way of doing everything, from “ Nursery 
Hygiene ” to the days when the young man leaves college, and 
the maiden marries. Indeed, we believe lectures have been held 
on the proper management of grandchildren. We do not know 
whether this is an improvement on the earlier fashion, which 
ame to us chiefly in American literature, where the children 
‘were the instructors of their parents, and led their feet in 
the paths of righteousness. A mother may possibly resent the 
example child and the busy lecturer with an equal resentment. 
In Mothers and Sons the lecturer comes before us in the garb of 
the clergyman and the schoolmaster, and we admit that, if Mr. 
Lyttelton wishes to improve the occasion, from one aspect, he 
has a right to speak with authority. If authority comes with 
its assertion, Mr. Lyttelton ought to be bursting with it. He 
addresses the mothers as though they were a row of boys “ sent 
ap” to be dealt with in his awful sanctum, and throughout the 
work he gives himself to the task of bidding the “ careless 
women” arise and look to the things which belong to their ulti- 
mate peace with an earnestness which is unmistakable, and, 
indeed, betrays itself in jerky and broken sentences. 

Parents in the past generations have suffered much from the 
meglect of schoolmasters and the insanitary conditions of school- 
life, and Mr. Lyttelton admits that mothers, in spite of their 
shortcomings, have by their exertions revolutionized these un- 

i conditions. It is now right that they should listen 
to the complaints of the schoolmaster. To this there can be no 
objection; but it is a fair question whether, had “the mothers” 

the masters in the tone in which Mr. Lyttelton 
addresses the mothers in his homily, they would have produced 
the desired result. A master would not have felt much inclined 
to alter any of his arrangements if he had been addressed as if he 
were devoid of natural feeling, and destitute of common sense. 
Many people are fools—not even schoolmasters are exempt from 
this sad fate—but the greater the fool, the more he loves to be 
spoken to as if he were wise. A schoolmaster, it is true, is apt 
to take the other tone, and sometimes must take it. He lives 
surrounded by those dependent on his will and subordinate to him 
in position. His voice is of necessity one of authority, and his 
decisions must be prompt and varied. But for the good of his 
own soul, it would be better if he could sometimes live among 
those who can and do “ give as good as they get,” and it might 
not be the worse for his books. The most radica] defect we find 
in the work before us is the practical ignoring of the well-known 
fact that every child has two parents. In the opening pages Mr. 
Lyttelton does refer lightly to the possibility of the father, but he 
evidently regards him as a mere cumberer of the ground. But 
when the mother has read the chapters on “ Altruism,” “ Food,” 
“ Leaving Home,” and “ Money,” and learnt that she must check 
all selfish consideration of self, that gluttony is as bad a vice as im- 
morality, that she must never allow her boy to remark on his food 
at mealtimes, nor let him attach undue value to its flavour and 
quantity ; when she hears that she must teach him he is a steward 
-of his money, that a portion of it must be appropriated to the service 
of God and his neighbour, what are likely to be the honest reflec- 
tions of eight mothers out of ten on resting from a perusal of 
these stunning and endless commandments? They might be 
partly couched in some such words as these, on one of them 
only :—“ How can I tell him not to speak about his food when 
he hears his father talk of little else through the whole of dinner ? 
And what am IJ to say if he asks me whether he is to drop the 
“daily bread’ clause out of the Lord’s Prayer?” 
A second objection to Mr. Lyttelton’s lecture is its lack of 
. The careless mother may be quickened by it, but 
she receives little real instruction. The mother whose life has 
been given to her children has thought out for herself such 
elementary helps as are given here. For instance, in “ Religion,” 


* Mothers and Sons. By Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, Head-master of 


one of the best chapters in the book, Mr. Lyttelton dwells on the 
necessity of the mother’s own religion being real—that her walk 
and conversation should be those of one who realizes the unseen. 
Elsewhere this is impressed as the real pith of the religious edu- 
cation of the boy—then, “ What is wanted is that boys should 
early be introduced to the great dogmas about the being and at- 
tributes of God contained in the Creeds, &c.” Here we feel that 
perhaps a little more light might be given as to the best way of 


And yet once more, Mr. Lyttelton writes as if the schoolboy 
were the one claim on the mother’s attention. He forgets that 
he is probably only a unit ina large family. How is the mother to 
“ ground herself in two or three subjects” in order to teach him 
if her strength is being exhausted and her attention occupied by 
the cares of a nursery, or by her duties to grown-up daughters ? 
Mr. Lyttelton does not forget these last, for he is kind enough to 
give instruction on their management also, and to make assertions 
concerning them, the nature of which may in the motherly mind 
induce a doubt whether he can be such a complete authority on 
“sons.” Then there is that small item, the husband; he also has 
claims, and his demands might sometimes come under the chapter 
headed “ Altruism.” 

Apart from these objections, the book is an earnest and honest 
effort to be helpful; it is full of elementary common sense, and 
the name of its author entitles it to consideration; but as a 
whole it is a failure. Before the days when mothers were taught 
their duties by those who are not mothers they managed to 
rear sous who gratefully acknowledged their obligations to 
them. The instinct in the mother to forget her sorrow “ for joy 
that a man is born into the world” isas young to-day as when 
it was noted by the Divine Master. That instinct does and 
will continue, and carries her through life. She will know her 
son far better than her would-be teachers, and when he leaves 
her for the business of life, she will ponder many things in her 
own heart, but will seek no literature but that which is to be 
found in the history of the greatest of motherhoods and sonships. 
We say it with apologies to Mr. Lyttelton, but we say boldly, 
that the worst (in his sense of the word) mother will probably 
do better by her son than the best schoolmaster, for the tie 
between the first is a divine institution, and that between the 
last is of man’s devising. The mother who has failed in her 
duty, or, having done her best, yet sees her son a failure, will 
have her heart pierced by a sword, and she will suffer aloue in 
her agony. The fear of this is before the most careless; to be 
saved from such a fate is the prayer of those who are striving to 
rear their children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


SANCHI AND ITS REMAINS.* 


OF the buildings, ruins, and sites in India which attract notice 
from architectural beauty or cherished traditions, some pos- 
sess interest for the mere sightseer, others for the historian and the 
scholar, and not a few for the pilgrim and the devotee. Of this 
latter kind are the hot springs and the Temple with jets of gas 
at Jawalamukhi, in the district of Kangra; the hot springs 
hallowed by Sita, in the districts of Chittagong and of Monghir, 
for this heroine, like Homer and Mr. Gladstone, is identified with 
more places than one; the huge stupa of Manikiala, with its 
fifteen monasteries and its massive stone walls, in the district of 
Rawal Pindi; and, not least, the five or six groups of buildings 
known as the Bhilsa or Sanchi Topes in the Principality of 
Bhopal. The beautiful volume before us is the work of careful 
inspection and deep research. The letterpress is illustrated by 
forty plates. There is an introductory chapter by General Sir 
A. Cunningham, who, in temperate and candid language, differs 
from General Maisey about the date when these vast struc- 
tures were erected; and the whole work is another proof of 
the fact that to officers of the Indian services and not to 
Baboos and native Pandits, we are mainly indebted for investi- 
gations which throw any light on the condition of ancient 
India before the dawn of history. The Sanchi Topes are situ- 
ated on the summit of a low ridge of red sandstone near a 
village of the same name. They were first visited by Cap- 
tain Fell in 1819, and this officer published an account of his 
visit in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The late 
Mr. James Fergusson, a sound authority on the subject, was of 
opinion that imposing as these structures are, they might sink 


* Sanchi and its Remains, A fall Description of the ancient Buildings, 
Sculptures, and Inscriptions of Sanchi, near Bhilsa, in Central India, with 
Remarks on the Evidence they supply as to the comparatively modern Date 
of the Buddhism ot Gotama or Sakya Muni. With 4o Plates. By General 
F. C. Maisey, H.M. Indian Army. And an Introductory Note Y 
General Sir Alex. Cunningham, K.C.LE., C.8.1L, R.E. London : 
Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co, (Lim.). 
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into insignificance could we see in their integrity the far greater 
Buddhist edifices that must once have existed in Behar and the 
Doab of Hindustan. The disappearance of the latter he attributes 
to the Hindu adversary and the Muhammadan iconoclast ; the 
preservation of the Bhilsa Topes to the remote and jungly pro- 
vince in which they were built. We must premise that in a 
circle of some eight to ten miles round Bhilsa there are several 
groups of these buildings. The Sanchi Tope, with which we are now 
concerned, is the biggest of the whole. General Maisey’s sketches 
are those of an engineer describing length and height and circum- 
ference. A fine engraving of the Sanchi Tope is to be seen at 
p. 506 of M. Rousselet’s magnificent volume L’Inde des Rajahs, 
published in 1875, who ends an animated description of the fall 
of Buddhism by an explanation which has always seemed to us 
plausible and probable. Some Buddhist sects remained for a time, 
but “trois siécles plus tard elles disparurent dans un cataclysme 
final sur lequel l'histoire est muette, mais dont les ruines tirées 
du sein de la terre, nous montrent encore aujourd’hui toute 
l’épouvantable horreur.” 

Students need not, but the general reader can bear to be told 
that in all disquisitions on Buddhism, a Vihara means a monas- 
tery ; a Chaitya is a cave, a temple, or « symbol; a Dagoba is a 
shrine with relics; and a Stupa or Tope, as described by the late 
Colonel Yule, an ancient monument in the form of a solid dome. 
But we must add that scholars are divided in opinion both as to 
the antiquity of a Stupa and as to its precise object. With some 
Pandits a Stupa is the tomb of a chief; with others a relic-shrine 
like a Dagoba; and with others a sacred building symbolical of 
the Deity. It is enough for us that General Maisey is mostly 
occupied with the largest Stupa at Sanchi, which he describes at 
great length, and that he adds chapters about smaller Stupas, 
isolated pillars, the disc-and-crescent symbols, inscriptions, and 
funereal relics. Not the least interesting part of the work are the 
plates which, aided by the letterpress, give “a striking picture of 
the religious and domestic life of the period.” There is, of course, 
the king, with his Vajra or thunderbolt-mace, his attendants, horse- 
men, and musicians; women disporting themselves in the bath ; 
elephants with unwieldy howdahs, peacocks and apes, trumpeters, 
drummers, and archers; axes and clubs which none but giants 
could wield: chouries or fans and water-pots such as are used 
at the present day; Zodiacal signs, and Hindu Gods—Siva, 


Surya, and others—whose room to a true Reformer or Buddhist | 


ought to have been better than their company. But the two reli- 
gions, at variance with each other, seem to have got mixed up 
together from causes at which we can only guess. General 
Maisey is strongly of opinion that no image of Buddha himself 
in a deified form is to be found in India before the fifth century 
A.D. or, at any rate, before the end of the first century. He 
cannot identify any image or figure at Sanchi with Buddha 
himself. But he admits that other scholars stand out for a much 
earlier date, and it occurs to us that in the “ cataclysm” or 
downfall of Buddhism, the image of the Great Reformer who 
taunted Hindus with their base idolatry, might be the first 
object which Brahmans and Kshatriyas would destroy. Siva 


and Surya, the elephant and the peacock, and other objects | 


familiar to Hindus, might all be spared. Buddha himself would 
disappear, like the statues of Sejanus after his fall. General 
Maieey, like all good antiquarians, laments the devastation caused 
by time and climate, and he has a word or two of reprehension 
for explorers who went to look for buried treasure, and spared 
neither pillar nor buttress in their avaricious aims, 

The disc-and-crescent symbol already mentioned is the subject 
of a scholarly disquisition in chapter x. Other writers—the late 
James Prinsep, the late H, H. Wilson, and Sir A, Cunningham 
—call this the Buddhist monogram ; the triratna (three gems), 
or Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha. The meaning of the first two 
terms is obvious, Sangha means union and in conjunction with 
Buddha, Intelligence, and Dharma, religion, makes up the triple 
gem. General Maisey refuses to consider this as an exclusively 
Buddhist symbol; finds something like it in Bactria, Persia, and 
even on Greek coins; and connects it in some shape or gradation 
with the worship of fire, the sun, and the elements. 

Inscriptions, deciphered with much difficulty and showing 
many tantalizing gaps and breaks are, according to the author, of 
two kinds, They are donations by kings and worshippers for 
almshouses and other pious purposes, or they record the names 
of deceased persons on relic-caskets, vases, and caskets containing 
calcined bones. Weare unable to solve the doubts which are 
constantly put forward in this work as to the real date of the 
reign of the great Asoka. Hitherto, the inner circle of scholars 
has fixed it at 2508.0. General Maisey on this head has as many 
doubts as Lord Eldon; would bring down the famous Buddhist 
monarch to the fifth century of our era, and would identify him 
with Chandra Gupta ; would not allow him to be Priyadarsi or 


“the beloved of the gods”; and, in short, has the hardihood to 
assert that both Asoka and Priyadarsi were later inventions 
“dating from the time when both Buddhist and Brahmanical 
history were purposely falsified.” 

One more point cannot be passed over. Throughout his work 
General Maisey seems haunted by a fear that if Buddhism retains 
its received date of priority to Christianity, the latter might suffer 
as indebted, for several of its fundamental doctrines, to Sakya 
Muni. We think, as Sir Alexander Cunningham appears to do, 
that Christianity, even if posterior to Buddhism by five or six 
centuries, is perfectly able to take care of itself. To say nothing 
of the very different historical basis on which Christianity rests, 
there have been, according to many sound divines, seekers after 
God in all ages and in other countries than Palestine. Why 
should they not have been allowed a glimpse or two of truth ? 

On a minor matter we think General Maisey has made a mis- 
take. At p. 46 he gives to the Ficus Religiosa the native terms 
of both Aswattha and Pipal. The two are often confounded ; 
but the Aswattha is the fig-tree, or banyan, or dat, as it is 
called. The pipal has pointed leaves, like the poplar, and no 
fruit, and it does not drop roots from its branches as the banyan- 
tree does in a well-known passage in Paradise Lost. In Colonel 
Yule’s Glossary the distinction between the pipal and the banyan 
is very clearly given. Both trees may be holy; but there is no 
mistaking their difference in foliage. This, however, is the only 
actual mistake in a very costly and scholarly work. 


WILLIAM BASSE.* 


Fr. is not every one nowadays who can present a new seven- 
teenth-century poet to the public. We do not recollect that 
any editor has had the luck to do so since Mr. Bullen rediscovered 
Campion. Mr. Bond, who is to be congratulated on the nature 
of his task, and on the skill with which he bas performed it, has 
po one so good as Campion to introduce to us. Basse was worth 
printing ; but we could have existed without him. He is one of 
the group of Spenserians of whom Giles Fletcher was the leading 
genius, who flourished with Phineas of The Purple Island, and 
with William Browne, and who, not to put it rudely, fizzled out 
in some little talents such as Christopher Brooke. Basse was 
better worth preserving than Brooke; his work is curious and 
picturesque. That he was quite a poet is, perhaps, doubtful. 

Few writers have approached positive extinction more nearly 
than Basse. The longest and most ambitious of his writings 
have hitherto existed in manuscript only—the Urania, the 
Pastorals, the Metamorphosis of the Walnut-tree. Of Polyhymnia 
only fragments have been preserved, although the whole of it 
was in somebody's possession, in two separate transcripts, half a 
century ago. Three little books of verse which alone Basse 
entrusted to the press have likewise become so excessively rare 
that they were practically unknown even to close students of 
literature. A gale of wind might have blown Basse into oblivion. 
From this fate, at all events, the handsome edition of Mr. Bond 
finally secures him. But Basse, as we read of him in the intro- 
duction to this, his first issue, strikes us as a forlorn and disap- 
pointed being. The seventeenth century had many literary 
martyrs, and to live a life of privation, and even of squalor, was 
no strange thing to a Jacobean poet. Basse was neither squalid 
nor indigent; but he was dependent and unfortunate. His 
position was a little lower than the parson’s, a little higher than 
the serving-man’s, and he seems never to have enjoyed an inde- 
pendence. He droned away his years in a dull country retire- 
ment, engaged in signalling the goodness and the grace of a 
handful of people of quality. It was probably in his own persom 
that he described himself, with more than usual felicity :— 

I that ne'er on Chea 8 glistering row 

Nor went the of Bow, 

But lent my days to silver-colour'’d sheep, 

And from strawn cotes borrowed my golden sleep. 
The obsequious note is too constantly recurrent in his later 
poems, He is too anxious that we should be convinced that 
“none but civil shepherds” succeed in life, and we are sure that 
the iron must have entered deeply into his soul before the map 
who began by expecting to emulate Spenser became such a very 
“"umble” bard. 

William Basse was born about 1583, probably at Northampton, 
where he received his earliest education. He was interested in 
Oxford, and had many friends there ; but he does not seem to have 
been a University man. William Browne was his friend, and 
through him he seems to have become acquainted with Ben 

* The Poetical Works of William Basse (tonsa) Now for the 

Introduction, by K. 


first time collected and edited, with an Warwick Bond 
London: Eilis & Elvey. 
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Jonson, Wither, and Beaumont. On several occasions he speaks 
of Spenser in terms difficult to account for except under the 
improbable supposition that he knew Spenser personally. Yet 
how a country boy who was but sixteen when Spenser died could 
have known that poet, who was in Ireland all the latter years of 
his life, it is difficult to see. Basse is not likely to have become 
intimate with the heart-broken and starving great man during 
those last weeks of exile in Westminster. It is probable that 
Basse was romancing when he wrote (not later, to be sure, than 
1602) that Spenser flung his pipe into Basse’s bosom, and “ oft in 
prayers and song pray’d and sang” that Basse would be his 
successor. About all this more light would be welcome. For 
the remainder of his life, which lasted till about 1660, Basse 
resided at Thame Park, or in the neighbouring hamlet of Moreton. 
Here, in 1653, he prepared his poems for the press, but some acci- 
dent held them back, and they now first see the light. 

Three extremely scarce pamphlets contain all of Basse that 
was given to the world in his own age. Sword and Buckler was 
a humdrum poem in six-line stanza, in the manner of Breton or 
of Davies of Hereford; an appeal against the treatment of 
domestic servants, not, as might be supposed, a study of his own 
experience—since the author of nineteen summers says “I have 
but two sons”—but in the person of an aged retainer. This was 
published in 1602, and in the same year appeared Three Pastoral 
Elegies of Anander, Anetor, and Muridella, a typical example of 
sub-Spenserian verse, written in oftava rima, always a favourite 
measure with Basse, and worked, like a sort of poetical tapestry, 
in rich conventional imagery. These elegies are remarkably 
promising, for so young a poet. This is the sort of familiar 
thing, but there is richness in the vocabulary :— 


No painter that did ever pencil dip 
In orient russet or in sable dye, 
Has power to match the redness of her lip, 
Or the three-colour’d heartsease of her eye. 
Pygmalion at her cheeks and chin would trip, 
And at her brows would blush and look awry ; 
And for her nose, nature would do as much, 
For heaven and earth yield not another such. 


At the death of Prince Henry, like so many other poets, Basse 
raised his voice in a thin quarto called Great Britain's Sunset. 
Three years later the death of Shakspeare inspired him with the 
elegy which, it may safely be said, is the only fragment of his 
writings hitherto known to mortal man. The best text of these 
famous lines is that preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. :— 


Renowned + a lye a thought more nye 

To learned Chaucer, and rare Beaumond lye 

A little neerer Spenser, to make roome 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fowerfold Tombe. 
To lodge all fowre in one bed make a shift 
Vntill Doomesdaye, for hardly will a fift 
Betwixt y* day and y‘ by Fate be slayne, 

For whom your Curtaines may be drawne againe. 
If your precedency in death doth barre 

A fourth place in your sacred sepulcher, 

Vnder this carued marble of thine owne, 

Sleepe, rare Tragcedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone ; 
Thy unmolested peace, v Caue, 

Possesse as Lord, not Tenant, of thy Graue, 

That vnto us & others it may be 

Honor hereafter to be layde by thee. 


We arrive at the lost Polyhymnia, which was in all probability 
completed in 1622. The table of contents exists, showing that it 
was not a single poem, but a collection of twelve pieces, mainly 
occasional. The distress of the editor at not being able to re- 
cover this work can be sympathized with, but we need not share 
jt. Corser transcribed considerable passages into his Collectanea 
Anglo-Poetica, and if these were the best, there is no reason to 
sigh over the disa ce of the remainder. A fantastic 
ballad, called “The Youth in the Boat,” is the most interesting 
of these fragments. 

_ We now approach the three works which Mr. Bond gives to 
‘the press for the first time. All represent, beyond question, the 


‘maturity of Basse’s talent, and may be taken to give us of his 


ripest. The Pastorals are a series of complimentary eclogues, 
dedicatory to patrons of quality, and these are written with the 
utmost elaboration. A stanza from the dedication gives a favour- 
able impression of the style of Basse, but does not conceal his 
imperfections :— 
And were I not an English workman right, 
That never thought his work enough well done, 
Those sooner had unto your noble sight 
Been offered by the all-beholding sun. 
Pardon the bashful Shepherd : ’tis no slight 
‘ba Adventure through a world of eyes to run. 


As in some climate half a year is spun 
Away by night before the day appear, 
And when Aurora there hath rays begun 
There is again no night for half a year ; 
Like that is this my Muse, who having won 
From half an age’s sleep a morning clear 
Of your aspect and favour, hopes she may 
For so long night purchase perpetual day. 

The Pastorals, which are inspired by the poet’s dependent con- 
dition, are sub-Spenserian work somewhat above the average of 
merit. The second eclogue is deiicated to Pcemenarcha, who is 
evidently Mary, Countess of Pembroke, Sidney’s famous sister ; 
that lady lived until 1621. Of Urania: the Woman in the Moon, 
which was probably suggested by a poem of Drayton’s, there is 
little to be said. The Metamorphosis of the Walnut-tree is a 
grotesque production, in three cantos, professing to tell how a 
raven summoned the trees of the forest to hold a sort of inquest 
over the dead body of a walnut-tree in the village of Borstal, and 
how they decided that it should be sawn into planks to form a pew 
in the parish church, It is a clumsy and tedious piece of affected 
pleasantry. 

On the whole, we are afraid that Basse proves hardly worth the 
pains which his excellent editor has expended on him. He is 
laborious and lumbering, wholly without animation, and appa- 
rently without a single spark of the lyrical genius which was so 
plentiful in the England of his youth. “The Hunter's Song” 
and “Tom a Bedlam,” which exemplify his singing gift, are abso- 
lutely deplorable. What Basse can do best is to spin out a semi- 
allegorical texture of compliment in the artificial spirit of pastoral 
which had been adopted from Italy. Not a single poem in this 
great volume could conceivably take its place in the Golden 
Treasury ; not one will ever be read except by the curious. But 
for them it is a good thing that even so small a light as Basse’s 
was should be set upon a competent candlestick. 


LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS.* 


A SERIES of histories of the Spanish-American Republics is 
hardly likely to be found of much interest in this country. 
If there is an exception, it is certainly Peru, for at least the earlier 
period, and Mr. Markham is fortunate in that it has fallen, as was, 
indeed, but right, to his share. We protest, by the way, against 
the title Latin-American Republics given to the series, by no 
fault, we are sure, of Mr. Markham’s. Latin nations is an ac- 
cepted phrase, but Latin-American as applied to countries inha- 
bited by the descendants of Iberians, Visigoths, and Berbers, 
more or less—generally more—largely diluted by American 
Indians, is little better than folly. Spanish-American is the 
proper term. Mr. Markham’s claim to be heard on the history of 
Peru has been long put beyond dispute by his knowledge of, and 
enthusiasm for, the subject. This narrative is decidedly readable. 
Mr. Markham writes with all the learning and the opinions (we 
will not say prejudices) which will be looked for by those 
acquainted with his other work. 
No account of the conquest of Peru is likely ever to displace 
Mr. Prescott's, for the very sufficient reason that he was so ex- 
cellently in sympathy with the extraordinary story that he had 
to tell. Mr. Markham has less space at his command; but he 
has given the main lines of a tale, which it would, indeed, be 
hard to make dull, with spirit. It is not very obvious what he 
means by “ the peaceful narrative of Inca civilization,” when his 
own account shows, as every history must, that the Incas lived 
by continual conquest, and that just before the Spaniards landed 
the empire had been all but torn to pieces in a dynastic war 
of the utmost ferocity. There may have been, as Mr. Markham 
says, no want in Peru, but neither is there in a model prison. 
The chief interest of the so-called civilization which the Spaniards 
destroyed lies in the proof it affords that a Socialistic State must 
be a pure despotism. If the Jacobin theory could ever be fully 
carried out, it would end in reproducing something like the empire 
of the Incas. The Liberalism, a little old-fashioned nowadays, of 
Mr. Markham is conspicuous, as was to be expected, in his account 
of the Spanish conquest and colonial government. We do not 
complain that he points out how selfish and oppressive that 
colonial administration was till far into the eighteenth century. 
But, to keep the balance fair, it should be remembered that other 
colonial Powers were not a jot better till the same period, and 
that the Spanish Government did endeavour to restrain its colon- 
ists, and protect the natives. Mr. Markham would be put to it 
to find anything in the history of the English, French, or Dutch 
colonists so honourable as the administration of the Marquess of 


* Latin-American Republics.—A History of Pern. By Clements B. 
Markham. Chicago: Sergel & Co. London: Gay * Bird. 
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Caiiete, till he reached our own rulers of India towards the end 
of the last century. Mr. Markham does not deny this, but he 
hardly makes sufficient allowance for it. His sympathy with 
the natives is very creditable, but here again the facts show 
that the Incas slaughtered without scruple all those whom they 
could not reduce to the condition of penal settlers, in a species 
of model agricultural “camp.” He has to record that, between 
the first visit of a Spanish exploring party and the landing of 
Pizarro, a flourishing town on the coast had been completely 
destroyed by native enemies. The white men could have done 
no worse. We agree with Mr. Markham that the cruelty shown 
by Areche in punishing the revolt of Tupac Amaru in 1781 
was abominable, but he seems to us entirely wrong when he 
says that it explains the revolt of South America against the 
Spaniards. Areche was followed by a succession of humanitarian 
and reforming governors. It was after twenty years of their 
efforts that Peru revolted. Weare afraid that what the philo- 
sophy of history shows is, that Governments go down, not because 
they are oppressive, but because they are weak, and, what is more 
melancholy still, that they frequently become weak in their 
efforts to correct the old oppression. 


The Liberalism which makes Mr. Markham sympathize with 
everybody who is “agin the Government” occasionally comes 
out in very curious ways. Thus he drops a tear of sympathy over 
Gonzalo Pizarro as a martyr for the common good, and is very 
severe on the “ignoble” Gasca who cut his head off. Now, 
Gonzalo Pizarro was a most magnanimous, valiant, brilliant 
gentleman of Spain of the sixteenth-century type, with a fine 
strain of the best stamp of chivalry in him; but, after all, he was 
in arms against his sovereign. “ The rebel who has bravely 
ventured has justly forfeited his life,” as Gibbon says; and, more- 
over, Gonzalo was in arms because he thought that Gasca was 
about to take away the “repartimientos” from himself and his 
friends. Surely, on Liberal principles, it was rather Gasca who 
was on the side of the gods. It is almost impossible to feel any 
interest in the scuffling of kites and crows which has followed 
the fall of the Spanish dominion in South America. The War 
of Independence was marked by some brilliant feats, such as San 
Martin’s really marvellous march across the Cordilleras, and the 
extraordinarily gallant fight made by La Serna, Valdez, Canterac, 
and the other Spanish officers for years after they had been 
cut off from the coast and compelled to draw their resources from 
the inland country. But from the battle of Ayacucho down- 
wards we have little but anarchy varied by stagnation. Loans 
raised in England and “enthusiasm among the native popula- 
tion,” followed by bankruptcy and faction fights among the native 
population, make the staple of the story. Mr. Markham is very 
severe on the wickedness of the Chilians in their invasion of 
Peru, but on that question he is a thorough partisan, We could 
have spared a good deal of eloquence on this subject for a fuller 
account of the working of the Spanish colonial Government in 
colonial times, for some notice of the trade of Peru, of the 
method by which the treasure was forwarded home, and of the 
raids of the buccaneers, Woodes Rogers, Shelvocke, and Anson. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS.* 


yas book contains sixty-seven engravings on wood, after 

pictures ranging from Byzantine mosaics to the work of 
Correggio. When Mr. Cole engraves a detail, or part only of a 
picture, he gives a small outline of the whole composition on the 
back of the page. To excuse himself for tampering with the 
ancients, he says that he has taken counsel with Mr. Wyatt 
Eaton, Mr. J. E. Craig, and Mr. Fairfax Murray, in making his 
choice of details; and he pleads that the earlier pictures at least 
may be cut in pieces without serious injury. On the get 
up of the book, and on the quality of the engraving, we 
can say little that is not praise. In his preface, it is true, 
Mr. Stillman, on the part of the engraver, confesses to a certain 
inequality in the merit of the prints. “Mr. Cole,” he says, 
“has been educating and improving himself in the course of 
this long undertaking.” But to us the inferior workmanship ap- 
pears a very small fraction of the whole. Mr. Cole aims at 
rendering the aspect of a picture. He preserves the general tone 
by due attention to the relative sharpness of definitions compared 
with the total effect of softness or hardness of the whole canvas. 
That is to say, he attains this result as far as his medium allows, 
and he succeeds best in rendering the quality of softness. When 
he treats bold, broad, or trenchant work he hardly discriminates 


its character sufficiently. His reproductions have a family air 
amongst themselves that sits better on Raphael than on Tinto- 
retto, Veronese, or Michael Angelo, Delicacy is his favourite 
quality, and when he would treat rugged force, as in Tintoretto’s 
“St. Mark,” or firm elegance, as in Titian’s “L’homme au gant,” 
he somewhat loses his peculiar flavour without smacking of tho 
full gusto of his model. Again, in dealing with the very early 
men he seems to impart a soft envelopment that they never 
knew. But this may well be that the unfused blocks of the 
original colour when reduced to monochrome fall into something 
like harmony and unity in spite of themselves. 

Who but shrinks somewhat from the letterpress of a book on 
Old Italian Masters, the acknowledged habitat of vague ‘tall 
writing? There the spiritualist in blinkers tilts at all whose 
strength is in their eyes. If we venture into such pages, we are 
be-Giottoed out of all reason or irritated beyond endurance with 
lamentations over a supposed modern Philistinism, over the 
depravity of the Greeks, over the decay of that spiritual and 
religious painting which bloomed only in Italy, and only for two 
centuries. Mr, Stillman is less depressing than might be ex- 
pected, partly because he has some sympathies of his. own, and 
is not content to echo Mr. Ruskin. Nevertheless, he has made a 
onesided book, and has taken care to depreciate modern painting 
at every opportunity. For instance, in his chapter on Botticelli, 
he says :—“ With the serious study of true art, which seems to 
have come to compensate us for the impotence of production of 
it in our own day, there has come an appreciation of Botticelli 
probably better than that of his own time.” Let us hope that 
the great men of our day also will find a better appreciation 
than that of their own time; but let us abstain from hinting 
that critics have had all the progress and creators all the decline. 

Mr. Stillman, we think with justice, inclines to prefer Masaccio 
to Cimabue, as an important mark of progress from primitive to 
early Italian art. In his account of Masaccio, Mr. Stillman 
states his views of realism, idealism, &c., and develops them 
incidentally in succeeding chapters. It would require too much 
space to criticize them; it is sufficient to say that they are hostile 
to art later than Veronese, to nature, and to everything that is 
not “supernatural” and “spiritual.” He reproaches Lionardo 
because he would have painters follow nature rather than the 
manner of another man. This is “in the latest vein of modern 
realism,” says Mr. Stillman, with marked disapproval. Apparently 
a connoisseur may not see nature in pictures; but a painter must 
see pictures in nature or nowhere. Living as he does in the world 
of the eye, a painter may be excused if he is uncultivated enough 
to feel the charms of what he sees more strongly than the 
counsels of the blinder archeologists and historians. Writers 
have found out that there is a distinction between nature and 
art, and they are for ever preaching it as if it were possible to 
take up a brush and not discover so much. The whole question 
of art and its difficulties begins after that is admitted; and you 
must take these rough statements of painters as expressions 
of a truth with many sides, Mr. Stillman quotes a prac- 
tical recommendation of Lionardo’s as if it were inconsistent 
with the great painter's belief in nature. But he quite misunder- 
stands the import of Leonardo’s caution not to paint a thing when 
nearer to it than three times its height. This is not an arbitrary 
prescription at all, but a wise acquiescence in the limitations of 
sight. It is framed in obedience, not in contravention, to the 
laws of nature. Our criticism of this book must not be held to 
imply a lack of interest or a lack of beauty in letterpress, printing, 
binding, or illustration. Quite the contrary, these things all secure 
earnest and interested, if not always admiring, attention. Copious 
notes by the engraver, Mr. Cole, and also by Mr. Fairfax Murray, 
add to the charm of the book. 


BRISTOL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 


A things connected with Bristol in the eighteenth century 
have been held by Mr. Latimer to be worth insertion in this 
volume, and he has put together a very heterogeneous mass of 
raw material, which he has not attempted to work up into shape. 
While his book can scarcely be read straight through, it may be 
dipped into with pleasure, and used with profit, He does not 
profess to have done anything more than an annalist’s work, and 
that he has done with commendable diligence, not relying only 
on books and old newspspers, but searching several collections 
of manuscripts. Among the various matters of interest that may 
be found here are notices of the history of the theatre in Bristol, 


* Cld Italian Masters. Engraved by Timothy Cole, with Historical 
Notes by W. J. Stillman, and Brief Comments by the Engraver. London : 


Fisher Unwin. 


* The Annals of Bristol in the Eighteenth Century. By Jobn Latimer, 
Author of “ Annals of Bristol in the Nineteenth Century.” Printed for 
the Author. 1893. : 
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beginning with the earliest years of the century, when the sup- 
porters of the Society for the Reformation of Manners forced the 
unwilling magistrates to order that the little playhouse situated 
just outside the boundaries of the city should be closed, and even 
to suppress the playing-booths at the Fair. At the head of the 
movement was Arthur Bedford, vicar of the Temple Church, who 
wrote a book against the stage, where he found blasphemy in 
Macbeth and even in Addison’s Cato, About twenty years later 
the movement, which had, of course, been excited by Collier’s 
famous attacks on the stage, had nearly died out, and Hippisley 
was allowed to build a theatre at Jacob's Wells. This theatre 
‘was so small that, when an actor who had left the stage on one 
side had to enter on the other, he was obliged to walk round the 
outside of the house. A new outbreak of puritanism took place 
in 1798, when the then Mayor caused two billiard-tables to be 
destroyed in the Exchange. Abundant illustrations will be 
found of the barbarous punishments inflicted on offenders. No 
later record of the employment of the ducking-stool seems to 
exist at Bristol than an order of the magistrates for the ducking 
of a certain Maria Lamb in 1722; but in 1754 the corporation 
spent 9/. 8s. on a new ducking-stovl, and it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that they never christened it. Mr. Latimer has found 
some shocking instances of the cruelty of the mob to persons set 
on the pillory, which was certainly the most unfit means of 
punishment that could well be devised ; for, while the helpless 
were often exposed to the most terrible ill-treatment, richer 
offenders were sometimes able to escape harmless. One rascal, 
we are told, knowing that his crime would render him particu- 
larly obnoxious, hired a hundred colliers to guard him while he 
‘was on the pillory, and, as a riot took place in consequence, the 
magistrates had the prisoner removed before the time fixed by his 
sentence. In Bristol, as elsewhere, the prisons were horrible 
places. A stranger who was arrested on suspicion in 1730, and 
afterwards found to be innocent, was kept in an underground 
chamber in the Bristol Newgate for fourteen weeks, through the 
depth of winter, chained to a staple, and without fire or candle. 
Riot and drunkenness were common in the prison, for a tap-room 
was open every day until half-past ten at night, and visitors 
and prisoners were allowed to drink as much as they could pay for, 
Two men under sentence of death quarrelled in the tap-room in 
1764, and one of them who carried a knife stabbed the other. 
Debtors were imprisoned in Newgate along with felons. The 
Bridewell was at the time of Howard's visit in a worse state 
even than Newgate; “there was no bedding, no employment, 
insufficient water, and the only food was two pennyworth of 
bread daily.” 

A large amount of money was employed in the Slave-trade, and 
Mr. Latimer justly observes that the merchants who pursued this 
business ought not to be j udged by the moral code of the present 
day. Many of them were honourable and benevolent men. Like 
the pious John Newton, who declared that he never “knew 
sweeter communion” than when he was sailing to the Guinea 
Coast to traffic in slaves, the Bristol merchants combined religion 
and slave-dealing in a way that nowadays seems strange and 
revolting ; their bills of lading described the slaves as “ shipped by 
the grace of God,” and the captains, generally savage brutes, as 
holding their appointments “under God.” In 1727 the average 
price of slaves sold from the ships seems to have been 13/. 1038. 
“all round.” Prices soon rose, and in a few years reached an 
average of 32/.,and even 35/., ahead for “men, women, boys, and 
girls,” when “the cargo was in good condition.” A large number 
of negroes of both sexes were kept, and occasionally sold in, 
and in the neighbourhood of, Bristol, for domestic service, and 
the Bristol newspapers contain many advertisements relating to 
fugitives, of which specimens are given here. An act of violence 
which made some noise at the time was perpetrated in 1791 by 
six English ships, three of which belonged to Bristol. The 
capizius, being dissatisfied with the prices demanded by the slave- 
dealers at Calabar, bombarded the place for several hours, until 
the dealers consented to the terms that they proposed. Their 
action was very much approved by their own owners. The 
promptitude and moral courage lately displayed by the 
magistrates of Bristol—it would have been well for the city if 
their predecessors in 1831 had been men of a like sort—lend a 
special interest to Mr. Latimer’s notices of the riots that took 

there at different dates during the last century. Of the 
liamentary elections recorded here, the most famous is that 
which ended in the return of Cruger and Burke in 1774. The 
vigour with which the contest was prosecuted is illustrated by the 
fact that 2,000 new freemen were added to the register, their fees 
‘being paid by the Committees of the rival candidates. No small 
mumber of these newly-admitted freemen had married Bristol 
women in order to gain # qualification. The marriage-tie was not 
allowed to become burdensome, for many of the newly-married 


couples separated at the church door, and neither husband nor 
wife saw or heard anything more of one another. Some of them 
adopted a form of divorce which appears to have been held valid 
by popular consent, On leaving the church a newly-married 
couple stood one on each side of a grave in the churchyard, and 
the lately contracting parties having repeated the words “ Death 
us do part,” severally departed. 


ESSAYS ON TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING.* 


ETRY and education sometimes seem to be wide as the 

poles apart. The moment you apply education to poetry, or 
poetry to education, you turn gold into lead. “The audience 
must have had a much stronger sense of poetry in those days 
than now,” says Scott, speaking of Elizabethan times, “ since 
language was received and applauded at the Fortune or the Red 
Bull which could not now be understood by any general audience 
in Great Britain. This leads far.” It does lead far. “The 
highly poetical and abstract language” which Scott noted as 
“the joint-stock” even of Jacobean writers like William Smith, 
author of The Hector of Germaine, was appreciated by audiences 
who had never been “ educated” in the modern sense ; had never 
read Clarendon Press notes to Shakspeare for examinations, 
while they neglected to read Shakspeare himself. In Essays on 
the Idylis of the King Mr. Littledale has written one of the weariest 
books that ever we attempted to read, apparently for the pur- 
pose of enabling people to appreciate a set of poems which are 
not Tennyson’s best, indeed, but yet are full of pleasure. All 
boys and girls of twelve or fourteen, who have the natural taste for 
poetry, appreciate the Idyl/s without further study. If, as they 
grow older, they are literary enough to be curious as to Tennyson’s 
sources, they can read Malory in several learned editions, and 
the Mabinogion in Lady Charlotte Guest’s version, of which 
there is now a comparatively cheap reprint. But to give a pupil 
the Idylls in company with Mr. Littledale’s painstaking and 
conscientious book is merely, we fear, to disenchant him. This, 
as we think, is true about all modern poetry. The Lotus Eaters 
with notes would be an outrage. A reader who cannot enjoy 
the poetry, as poetry, by the light of nature, will never enjoy it 
at all. We speak of English readers, and “ undergraduates in an 
Indian college” (for whom Mr. Littledale’s essays were originally 
written) may have other needs. But, just as we can delight in 
Homer as soon as we can read him, quite untroubled by 
Wolfian doubts, anxieties as to the historical or mythical cha- 
racter of Achilles, and perplexities about Achzans and Dorians, 
so we imagine that any Indian undergraduate worth thinking of 
can appreciate the Idyl/s as soon as he understands the language. 
If this be true, then Mr. Littledale’s dissertations may affect the 
poor Indian with too-tutored mind much as they affect ourselves. 
Mr. Littledale himself we do not blame; he is a victim of the 
modern habit which uses poetry in education by making it a 
vehicle of notes and information, instead of regarding it merely as 
a source of enjoyment. The Greek who heard Homer recited, 
the Finn who listens to the Kalewala, the audiences who 
applauded Shakspeare, the child whose grandmother chanted to 
it “ Kinmont Willie,” the group which pressed round Sidney’s 
“blind crowder,” the person who reads the Idylls because he 
likes them, were all educated through poetry, without thinking 
of education. But they who “ get up” notes, above all for pur- 
poses of examination, are commonly not so much educated in 
poetry as driven to detest poetry in the spirit of George II. As 
Mr. Littledale says, “ We must read poetry, not for the particles 
of literary dust that adhere to it, but for its own sake, and for 
the poet’s sake, sincerely and sympathetically.” Nothing can be 
more true or better expressed ; but what quantities of literary 
dust Mr, Littledale is obliged to collect that he may satisfy the 
modern demand for education! The system calls for it, and he 
has complied with the system ; but we are inclined to believe 
that his heart is with the old plan of hearing or reading poetry 
for itself; while the majority, who do not care for poetry, leave 
it alone. 

It is true that, when once a reader has felt the charm of the 
Idylis, he very probably asks himself whence the legends came. 
Who was King Arthur? Was there any King Arthur? Mr. 
Littledale refers us to Mr. Stuart Glennie and the appendix to 
Cox's Introd. Compar. Mythol.; but in a book for students he 
might have given the information himself. Mr, Rhys’s work 
leaves us much at a loss on this obscure point. Mr. Littledale 
writes :— There seems also to have been a Celtic demigod of the 
same pame—the mythological Arthur. Arcturus represented the 
constellation of the Great Bear. . , .” But how can the Bear- 


Tennyson's King. By Harold Littledale, 
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ward Arcturus be the Bear? We are not confident that M. de 
Villemarqué’s Barzaz Breiz, a good deal quoted by Mr. Littledale, 
is a safe guide in these obscure matters, over which Mr. Littledale 
glides rapidly without reference, as far as we have observed, to 
Mr. Rhys’s book. ‘Yet that is the most recent and most learned 
in matters Celtic, even if it does not leave us with very distinct 
ideas, Then we have a little about Map and Wace and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, and come rapidly to Malory, on p. 9. This is but 
a skeleton of knowledge, and the “ literary dust ” is light and not 
valuable. A discussion as to whether the Jdylls are an epic is 
more interesting. The Morte d’ Arthur speaks of an epic in twelve 
books, and apparently Lord Tennyson printed, but did not 
publish, poems on Nimue and Enid between 1830 and 1840. 
But the Idylis dropped out in isolated fashion; they did not 
begin as an epic. Lord Tennyson was, so to speak, his own 
early minstrels of the kleine Lieder, his own rhapsodist, his 
own Bearbeiter, and his own Pisistratean commission. Then 
his epic grew, as the Homeric epic grew, according to some 
critics—but the result is very different, and not nearly so 
like an epic, just as Miss Austen’s young lady’s idea of a 
ball which should consist of intellectual conversation was not 
“nearly so like a ball.” If it is an epic, it is “ a Tennysonian or 
Idyllic epic.” We have Theocritean epic idyls; if Theocritus had 
added to them, and published them all together in a mass, they 
would have been as much or as little of an epic as the Idylis of 
the King. The unity of time and action is conspicuously absent. 
However, all this is a question of words and names, Mr. Little- 
dale has discovered critics who think an epic only possible “in 
& primitive state of society.” This theory is absurd. Homeric 
society is far from “primitive”; Finnish society is nearer the 
beginning, but the Odyssey and Iliad are epics, and the Kalewala 
is not. An epic closes a period, a period of national union, and 
perhaps is only possible when writing is first applied to earlier 
national ballads. Thus arose the Homeric epics and the chansons 
de geste. In literary ages, later, men may write neids and 
Paradises Lost, but these are imitations of the original epics. 

Talking of Arthurian characters and localities, Mr. Littledale 
repeats that Arthur originally denoted the Bear. Arcturus is 
4ipxros, and.we again ask if the Bear and the Bearward are 
identical? The Round Table is suggested “ by the movements of 
the Great Bear round the Pole Star.” Other names are ex- 

plained. “Glein is glen in Ayrshire”; why not Glen in Tweed- 
dale? Dulglas (Douglas) is in Lennox ; why not in the valley of 
Yarrow, where the Douglas Burn is a famous tributary? Cat- 
¢coit is on the banks of the Carron in Upper Tweeddale ; but cat 
names, as Catslack, occur in Yarrow. Badon Hill is “ Bowden 
in Linlithgow,” but there is another near Melrose. All these are 
very dubious identifications, and, as Mr. Littledale truly says, 
“ need not trouble the student of the Tennysonian Idylls.” For 
the rest, the Idyl/s are treated in chronological order, and plenty 
of “literary dust” is collected. “The bright dishonour” means 
“the guilty splendour of the King Uther's love.” If an analogy 
is wanted, and many are given, we may cite 
Girl, beware ! 

The love that trifles round the charms it gilds 

Oft ruins while it shines, 
See also Jeames’s commentary. 

If “ Excalibur is said to be a Hebrew word,” is the fact worth 
mentioning ? Or take this :-— Red berries charm the bird,” says 
Bellicent . . . 80 Mrs. Hardcastle says of the precious Tony, 
“he would charm the bird from the tree,” whether because he was 
red or not does not appear. Where is the use of this kind of 
comment? It certainly does not charm a reader to the Idylis, 
“The device of iteration is of great antiquity.” How original 
and useful to be known! One is reminded of lectures on the 
Greek Testament :—“ Our Lord here illustrates his meaning by a 
parable. There are many such instances.” 

Yniol quotes one line of A®inid’s song :— 

Our hoard is little but our hearts are great. 
Compare the closing lines of Ulysses :— 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, &c. 


Annotations are weary work, and, if young people begin. 
Tennyson, or any other poet, in this manner, they will never open 
him after they leave school. On the other hand, people who have 
read Tennyson for pleasure will scarcely read comments on him 
without pain, Could not commentaries be confined to Mr, 
Browning’s poems, where a scholiast is more needed, and gives 
less annoyance? We do not blame Mr. Littledale; it was his 
duty, apparently, to heap up these remarks, but we regret the 
system. It will not bring back “the spacious day of great 
Elizabeth,” when men appreciated poetry without notes. 
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DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY—VOL. XXXIIL* 


i Dictionary of National Biography keeps the even tenour 

of its way—of course we know that Gray wrote “ the 
noiseless tenour,” but “ noiseless” suggests “ unnoticed,” which 
would hardly be taken as a compliment by publishers, editor, or 
contributors. Steadily advancing in its useful and honovred 
career, it has well-nigh reached middle age— that is to say, it is 
close upon the middle of the alphabet, and opens the year 1893 
with its thirty-third volume. Every one who knows its value 
will wish it a prosperous journey even unto Z, and troops of pur- 
chasers to attend it. 

The volume begins with Alexander Leighton, physician and 
divine, a Scot domiciled in London, who owes his fame to the 
sufferings inflicted upon him by the Court of Star Chamber in 
1630. He had undoubtedly given provocation. In his Appeal 
to the Parliament, or Sion’s Plea against the Prelacie, he wrote of 
the Bishops as “ men of blood,” the “ trumpery of Antichrist,” 
and of the Queen, Henrietta Maria, as the “ daughter of hell, a 
Canaanite, and an idolatress”—such at least is the reading here, 
though probability is in favour of “ daughter of Heth,” the ex- 
pression which appears in the extract printed in the Camden Mis- 
cellany, vol. vii., and which was cited by the Attorney-General in 
his speech in Leighton’s case, printed in the same volume, to 
which a reference should have been given. Nor was Sion's 
Plea a mere aimless calling of names. It was, as Professor 
8. R. Gardiner describes it, “an appeal to political Presby- 
terianism to take the sword in hand”—words which the present 
biographer, Dr. Sprott, quotes, though he does nét, as he should 
have done, distinctly indicate their source. Yet, however justly 
Leighton may have deserved the name of “sower of sedition,” it 
is repugnant tothe modern mind that a man should be branded in 
the face with S.S. or any other letters—to say nothing of pillory- 
ing, flogging, cutting off of ears, slitting of nostrils, all of which 
were comprised in the sentence passed, and more than half 
executed, upon the unhappy author of Sion’s Plea. “He re- 
mained,” so say the present biographer and others before him, “s 
prisoner till 1640, when he was released by the Long Parlia- 
ment.” No notice is taken of the opinion which Mr. Gardiner, in 
the preface to the seventh volume of his History, seems inclined 
to adopt, that Leighton had been previously released on parole, 
or of the fact, which seems to be ascertained, that on the 18th of 
February, 1634, he appeared before the Censors of the College of 
Physicians. But at any rate he had to wait for the meeting of the 
Long Parliament before he received any reparation for his suffer- 
ings and his shattered health. Then 6,000/, was voted to him, and 
in 1642 he was appointed keeper of Lambeth House, which had 
been turned into a State prison. Though in controversy “a man 
of a violent and ungoverned heat”—the words are Burnet’s, but 
again our biographer quotes without indicating the source—in 
private life he was amiable, and, as is reported, “was never 
heard to speak of his persecutors but in terms of compassion 
and forgiveness.” Still it seems strange that such a political 
firebrand should have been the father of the saintly and 
peace-making Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, whose 
biography also is by Dr. Sprott. A man is not indeed bound 
to be of his father’s opinions, as the Archbishop himself 
pleaded when taxed with apostasy; noris he under any obliga- 
tion to admire his father’s controversial methods; and it may 
well be that the paternal history had impressed the younger 
Leighton with a strong sense of the blessedness of the peace- 
makers. A brother of his, Sir Elisha, who improved his Biblical 
name into thé more modish-sounding “ Ellis,” went further in 
reaction against his father's views ; for he turned Papist, and no 
ornament to his adopted creed either, being a flagrant bribe-taker, 
and “a very immoral man,” according to Burnet—“ a mad freaki 
fellow,” as is reported by the more easy-going Pepys, who fo 
him “one of the best companions at a meale in the world,” and “a 
wonderful witty, ready man for sudden answers and little tales.” 
Two other brothers, James and Caleb, have obtained only the 
mention of their names, together with those of their two sisters, 
called respectively Elizabeth and Sapphira—the latter surely an 
unhappy appellation for any Christian woman. 

The next name that attracts us, solely from its oddity, is that 
of Robert Lekprevick. “ Pure Scotchmen” doubtless know all 
about Lekprevick; but, for the benefit of less favoured races, 
we had better say that he “flourished” from 1561 to 1581, 
was the printer of the Confession of Faith of 1560, and, 
in short, “the principal printer of the reformed party in Scot- 
land.” After him come three John Lelands, the fifteenth-cen- 
tury grammarian, the sixteenth-century antiquary, and the 
i th-century writer against the Deists. 


Dictionary of National Biography. _ Edited 
Vol Leighton—Liuelyn. Loudon Eller, 1893, 
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over Thomas Leland, the Irish historian, we pause at the name 
of Sir Peter Lely, or Lilly, as Pepys writes with substantial 
accuracy, for the painter’s father, Captain Johan van der Faes, 
a native of the Hague, derived his alias of Lely from having 
been born in a house which had the sign of a lily. The 
painter's own birthplace is usually stated to have been Soest in 
Westphalia; but the present biographer, Mr. Lionel Cust, thinks 
that it was more probably Soest, near Utrecht, to which city the 
painter's maternal family belonged. Several other notables of foreign 
birth have obtained right of citizenship in this volume. These are 
Giacomo Leoni, the Venetian architect of many English mansions ; 
Hubert Le Sueur, the Parisian sculptor of the statue of Charles I. 
at Charing Cross; the late Mr. Leone Levi, jurist and statistician, 
a native of Ancona; Jean Pons Victor Lecoutz de Levizac—how 
many of our readers can say offhand why he should be here? 
Those versed in military annals will have no difficulty in 
answering a similar question with regard to the gallant Jean 
Louis Ligonier, the Huguenot refugee from Castres who be- 
came an English earl. And though the heading “ Lind, 
Johanna Maria,” may not be familiar to every eye, a second glance 
will catch the well-known name of “Jenny Lind.” Her his- 
tory is recounted by Mr. Fuller Maitland, who, with a self- 
restraint rare in the biographers of great singers and actresses, 
has written an article interesting and adequate, but not 
of inordinate length. Jenny Lind is the leading female worthy 
in this volume ; but a word may be given to poor Lady Lisle, 
“victim of a judicial murder,” as the editor describes her; and, 
among writers, to Charlotte Lennox, author of The Female 
Quixote. Clever as this novel certainly is, and praised by Field- 
ing though it was, we can hardly agree with her biographer 
that it “entitles her to rank as a woman of genius.” The 
work of genius should have some permanent elements; and 
who, not being a professed student of the literature of the past, 
now remembers a single one of the adventures of the Quixotic 
Arabella? To pass to a novelist of our own day, the melancholy 
and prematurely shortened life of Amy Levy, author of the 
powerful and painful story Reuben Sachs, forms the subject of a 
brief notice, written with good taste and feeling, by Dr. Garnett. 
The same biographer treats of a novelist of a very different 
stamp, Charles James Lever, giving not merely the facts of his 
life, but also some good and appreciative criticism of his work. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen supplies the article upon Matthew Gregory 
Lewis, with whose once famous and scandalous Monk the 
general reader of the present day has lately formed a bowing 
acquaintance through the medium of Mr. Saintsbury’s Tales of 
Mystery. Mr. Stephen tells us the origin and fortunes of The 
Monk, but does not write as if he personally had ever felt his 
blood to be curdled by its horrors. No doubt Mat. Lewis is not 
the power he was. His “monodrama” of The Captive, which 
was recited by Mrs. Litchfield at Covent Garden in 1803, is said 
to have failed because it sent the audience “into fits”— 
not of laughter, it would seem, but of terror. “It may 
be read,” says the biographer cruelly, “with impunity.” In 
George Henry Lewes Mr. Stephen has a subject which, we should 
judge, interests him more. From Mr. Russell Barker we have a 
good article upon Sir George Cornewall Lewis, a typical example of 
the highly-educated Liberal of the recent past. The true reading, it 
appears, of his cften quoted and misquoted dictum is, that “life 
would be tolerable but for its amusements.” 


Among medizval folk we note Leofric of Mercia, by Mr. Hunt, 
whose article, as it gives history instead of legend, will probably not 
be popular at Coventry; Bishop Thomas Lisle of Ely, by Canon 
Venables ; and Lionel of Antwerp, Duke of Clarence, who to most 
readers of English history-books is little more than a name in gene- 
alogy, but who is not unimportant in Irish history. The details of 
his life are worked out with much care by Professor Tout in an 
article occupying over two pages. Among men of the Renaissance 
we may mention William Lily, the grammarian (by the Rev. J. H. 
Lupton), and Thomas Linacre, physician and classical scholar (by 
Dr. J. F. Payne). Mr. Hindes Groome gives us an entertaining 
account of the seventeenth-century Scottish traveller William 
Lithgew, and his many adventures, in which the excitement 
must frequently have passed the limits of the pleasurable, espe- 
cially when he was racked for six and a half hours at a time by 
the authorities of Malaga. We have left almost to the last a 
greater traveller of modern days, who, like Lithgow, was born 
in Lanarkshire—David Livingstone. His biography, by Colonel 
Vetch, occupying nearly twelve pages, will doubtless be one of 
the most generally referred tointhe volume. Another important 
modern article is that upon Lister, the discoverer of the prin- 
ciple upon which the modern microscope is constructed. His 
son, Sir Joseph Lister, is the biographer. We must not conclude 
without naming two Anglican Churchmen, who were taken away 
within a year of each other—Liddon (by Canon Scott-Holland), 


and Bishop Lightfoot (by the late Professor Hort). The latter 
article in especial will well repay perusal, and will give even the 
casual reader an idea of the life-work of that great scholar and 
divine, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A ttHovcH it is by no means a vulgar error to suppose that 
even now English literature is very little known in France, 
the thoroughness with which Frenchmen sometimes attack special 
portions of it is a remarkable fact. M. Beljame’s study of the 
literary class in England, from the rise of Dryden to the death of 
Pope, is already a classic on its subject; M. Vallat’s Moore is 
more thorongh than any English monograph on that poet, and 
now M. Angellier contributes an examination of Burns (1) which 
is really monumental. Its pages are far more comprehensive than 
most pages—we should say that they hold as many words as two, 
if not three, of the familiar French 18mo—and there are, as 
Mr. Gargery would say, a cool thousand of them. Nearly six 
hundred does M. Angellier devote to the Life; more than four 
hundred to the Works. A large bibliography, frequent citations 
from English authors (for M. Angellier seems to have read 
up his subject with the conscientiousness of a Benedictine), 
and copious translations of passages of Burns and others into 
French prose—or rather careful unmetrical staves—account for 
a part of this space, and the rigid fidelity which inscribes 
every reference at the foot for some more. But even with 
this, and with the most minute handling both of “Life” and 
works, M. Angellier could hardly have filled the portentous 
space above mentioned if he had not allowed himself a license of 
digression and episode not, perhaps, too great considering the 
probable limits of his French readers’ knowledge, but rather ex- 
cessive in itself. Before coming to the songs he personally con- 
ducts his pilgrims round all the previous ballad literature of 
Scotland, and when we come to Burns’s Jacobinism, we have 
pages on what not merely Burns but Wordsworth felt about the 
dawn of the French Revolution. We must confess that we 
should be slow to approve anyone who dealt with his own 
literature in this way, and that even in a foreigner we can- 
not but regard the result as rather a praiseworthy literary 
exercise than a good kind of book. In particular, the plan 
of copious prose translation instead of citation in the original, 
though usual with French critics, seems to us wholly lost labour. 
And though we cannot pretend to have read this huge treatise 
through word for word, we have noted here and there signs 
which show that M. Angellier is not quite so familiar with the 
general subject of Fnglish literature as it would have been well 
for him to be before treating a particular poet with such minute- 
ness. He says, for instance, of English love-poetry, “ Depuis 
longtemps, depuis la Renaissance, elle vivait de finesses, 
d’élégance et d'esprit. Cowley, Herrick, Lovelace, Suckling, qui 
sont de vrais et charmants chanteurs, lui avaient fait de 
gracieuses mignardises, etc... . . Burns a écarté d'un coup de 
main ces miévreries et ces fadeurs.” In the first place, it is 
something odd to say “ depuis la Renaissance,” and then take 
the very latest school that can by possibility—and then by 
something of a license—be said to belong to that period. Cowley 
and the rest represent the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and before that time the most passionate love-verse had been 
sounding for seventy years on the lips of Spenser, Sidney, 
Shakspeare, Donne, and a hundred others. Besides, what on 
earth have the men of 1650 to do with Burns? Nearly a century 
and a half had passed, they had been utterly forgotten, and what 
he “swept aside” was, if anything, as different a poetry from 
theirs as could well be. We think we could mention some other 
apergus of M. Angellier’s which verge on the rash, and which, 
though he has written his book, avowedly and of malice prepense, 
as a counterblast to M. Taine’s abuse of system and generaliza- 
tion, seem to bring the evil back at the window after casting it 
out at the door. And we shake our heads rather over a critic 
who wants Jam o' Shanter completed by a curtain lecture from 
Tam’s wife. But it would be illiberal to dwell on these things. 
They are mostly quite natural and far less remarkable than the 
energy and, on the whole, the success with which M. Angellier 
has applied himself to the reading, marking, learning, and inwardly 
digesting of his subject. In this respect we have not recently 
come upon any literary student who has the better of him. 


There are many things true and just in the Duke of Broglie’s 
volume on the Concordat (2), We may sum it up in a chance 


(1) Robert Burns, sa vie et ses euvres, Par Auguste Angellier. 2 tomes. 
Paris: Hachette. 


(2) Le Concordat, Par le Duc de Broglie, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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sentence of its own :—“ L’étrange entreprise dont nous sommes 
témoins n'est autre que la prétention de faire régenter l'église par 
ceux qui ont dessein de la détruire.” A strange enterprise, 
indeed, but we are afraid not the only one of the kind which can 
be seen going on in our days both in France and elsewhere. But 
we do not know that any of these enterprises is so strange as the 
tolerance with which all are regarded—the assistance which 
most receive by and from those who are certain to be disgusted 
by their success. Even dukes have been known to begin “ stem- 
ming the tide of democracy ” only after they have helped to pull 
down the sea-walls erected of old against it. 

M. Victor du Bled (3) has produced many amusing books in 
the lighter antiquarianism, and he has not been untrue to him- 
self in his book on drawing-room theatricals in the last century. 
The subject is in part a little “scabrous,” for the French private 
stage was then as indecorous as the public stage was prim, and 
even the boards that Collier partly cleansed would not have 
tolerated the pieces that princes and great ladies performed and 
laughed at @ Auis clos a century later. But M. du Bled has been 
discreet on the whole, and has carried the history of his subject 
from the days of that tyrannical pocket Venus, the Duchesse du 
Maine, to those of Marie Antoinette with much interest and little 
offence. 

M. Filon enjoys in France, and does not ill deserve, the reputa- 
tion of knowing a great deal about England. He has devoted his 
knowledge in this book (4) to illustrating what he is pleased to 
call the passage of England from aristocracy to democracy by 
sketches of Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Morley, and Mr. Parnell. He is not infallible; his account of 
the Parnell Commission, for instance, reads as if it were derived 
from Mr. Justin McCarthy, or even Mr. T. P. O'Connor ; and his 
inferences are often rather wild. But he does know a good 
deal of the facts; and his view of them has the value which 
always attaches to that of an intelligent outsider. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


JV ANDERINGS by Southern Waters, by Edward Harrison 
Barker (Bentley & Son), is emphatically the book of the 
romantic traveller. The ways of the modern tripper—“on va, 
mais on ne voyage pas’—are not Mr. Barker's. The shores of 
old Romance by which he wandered are unvexed by the steam- 
whistle. There is not, we think, one mention of steamship, or 
railway, or bicycle, or other wheeled vehicle—save a spectral dili- 
gence encountered at eve on the road perchance—in the whole of 
this delightful book. Mr. Barker almost persuades us that these, 
the common possessions of the traveller, are unknowntohim. Inthis 
admirable heart he sets forth with a pleasing abruptness, “ from 
the old-English town of Martel in Guyenne,” as if a spirit in his 
feet had led him—who knows how ?—to follow the wild courses 
of Aquitanian rivers—the Ouysse, the Dordogne, the Alzou, the 
Célé, the Tarn, and the Lot. And, like a wise traveller, Mr. 
Barker went a-foot, free to follow every movement suggested by 
his vagrant fancy. He was looked upon with suspicion, as a 
German spy, by peasants who spoke little or no French. He 
suffered the “ steadfast veal and invariable fowl” of the wayside 
inn. He roughed it, in short, not a little. But he is full of 
resources—history, romance, legends, archeology, manners, and 
customs, he notes all, in the pleasantest fashion conceivable, He 
marks the changeful aspects of the heavens and the flowers and 
trees about him as only a lover of nature may. There is a 
in his book on the wild flowers by the waters of the Alzou, which 
is like the substance—the bodily presence—of a Shelleyan lyric. 
Now it is an ancient fortified cavern of the English period that lures 
him from the deep-valleyed Dordogne, and now it is a Romanesque 
church, or a Celtic camp, or a fine array of dolmens on a wild 
death. Everywhere he found the memory of the English occupa- 
tion strong among the peasants, and everywhere the English were, 
like the absent, in the wrong. They had stolen valuable historic 
documents from one place and lodged them in the Tower of 
London. They had set fire to the subterranean coal near Cransac 
in the Aveyron, and made those montagnes fumantes which are 
still burning. As for the strongholds—rock-fortresses, and so 
forth—left by the English, they are almost past count. But 
this, as Mr. Barker says, is but strong testimony to the prowess of 
the English ; for not all are English castles and caverns that are 
English named. The natural wonders of the country are vividly 
portrayed. The wonderful gouffres and underground rivers, the 
dolomitic city of Vieux Montpellier, the barren causses, the great 


La comédie de société au XVIIIéme siécle. Par Victor du Bled. 


Calmaon Lévy. 
(4) Profile anglais, Par A. Filon. Paris; Calmann Lévy. 


caverns of the mountain limestone, the deep ravines and rapids of 
the Tarn and the Lot, are the themes of animated‘and interesting 
description. Mr, Barker made one voyage underground from the 
Gouffre de Révaillon, on the plateau above Roc-Amadour, and 
was like to share a worse fate, owing to a sudden thunderstorm, 
than befell a curé of Marcillac, in the ramifications of the Grotte 
de Robinet, who was imprisoned for three days and nights owing 
to his last candle having gone out with his last match, Alto- 
gether, Mr. Barker’s journal of wanderings by French waters is a 
charming book. 

Civilization isa word of mixed import, and life in Java appears, 
as described in A Visit to Java, by W. Basil Worsfold (Bentley 
& Son), far more civilized than life in the districts of :ural 
France visited by Mr. Barker. Modern Java, in fact, is less 
remote than ancient Guyenne, and Mr. Worsfold’s book brings 
Java very near to the travelling Englishman. Such, indeed, is 
the useful object of A Visit to Java. “Try Java” is Mr. 
Worsfold’s advice, and it is supported by much handy information 
as to ways and means, and excellent good reasons for making the 
venture. A week in Batavia, to be sure, will be good enough for 
the “ average globe-trotter” ; but there is no necessity for succumb- 
ing to the insidious languor of the climate. He can take the 
train, as Mr. Worsfold suggests, to Buitenzorg, the Simla of 
official Batavian life—though it is only some seven hundred feet 
above the sea—and breathe a pure and inspiring air, and study the 
famous Botanical Gardens. Or he can explore those prodigious 
memorials of Hindu supremacy, the great temples of Boro- 
Boedoer and Brambanan, which surpass in grandeur those of 
Central America, whose sculptures, as Mr. A. R. Wallace says, 
are finer than any that exist in India. Mr. Worsfold describes 
the round of life at Batavia, and among the planters in the hills. 
He gives sketches of Javanese history and literature, and com- 
pares the administration of the country during the four years of 
British occupation, under Sir Stamford Raffles, with the results 
of the Dutch “culture system” introduced by General van den 
Bosch in 1833. Until 1875 that system produced enormous 
annual surpluses. The almost continuous deficits in the revenue 
since that year are attributed to the Achin War, the great fall in 
the prices of sugar and coffee, and the construction of public 
works—railways, harbours, &c.—paid for out of current revenue. 
Yet since 1871, says Mr. Worsfold—a year embraced by the 
period of great prosperity—the culture system “has been 
gradually abandoned,” and a new policy of lessened restrictions 
on industry has been pursued by the Government. It looks like 
a return to the old ideas of the English, once scouted by the 
Dutch, and Mr. Worsfold expresses his belief that financial and 
commercial prosperity will return when industries are freed and 
the natives educated. It may be so. But educating the “ natives” 
is generally attended by certain disturbing symptoms, and may 
considerably strengthen the secret societies of which the author 
writes as now beyond the reach of the Government. 

The translation by Miss Emma R. Perkins of M. Charles 
Diehl's compte rendu of recent excavations in Greece—Excursions 
in Greece (Grevel & Co.)—is a book of considerable value to the 
English student of classical archwology. The merits of M. 
Diehl’s summary of the labours of Schliemann and others, and of 
the abundant literature which they have inspired, are fairly 
stated in Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole’s introduction to this volume. 
What are well described as the French qualities of form and 
measure are leading features of the work. The references to 
authorities prefixed to each field of discovery treated in ™M. 
Dieh!’s lucid epitome are thoroughly in accord with the practical 
plan of the book. Some excellent woodcuts and plans serve to 
illustrate the text. 

Another translation of some interest is Miss Katherine 
Raleigh’s version of the “Olympos” of Dr. A. H. Petiscus—The 
Gods of Olympos (Fisher Unwin), with a preface by Miss 
Jane E. Harrison, This is an adaptation, to some extent, of a 
capital book on Greek and Roman mythology pangs 

t popularity in Germany among young people. Miss [leriison 
elle ten old-fashioned book,” and we are somewhat inclined 
to think it would have been better to have reproduced it in its 
original fashion, However, it has been transformed to meet the 
requirements of the present-day young student, and is well 
illustrated, 

The Children of the Poor, by Jacob A. Riis (Sampson Low & 
Co.), is descriptive of the lives of children in the poorer districts 
of New York City, and of philanthropic efforts on their behalf, 
in the shape of nurseries, Kindergartens, industrial schools, re- 
formatories, hospitals, boys’ clubs and reading-rooms, and other 
institutions. The book is supplementary to the author's work on 
the New York tenements—How the Other Half Lives—and, like 
that very interesting book, embodies the results of his independent 
observation. Mr. Riis writes in terms of high praise of the boys 
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clubs and the Kind and nurseries. It is through the 

clubs, he says, that “the street is hardest hit”—which must be 

a good thing, to judge by what he writes of the street and its 
as a nursery for the future “tough” and criminal. 

Among the articles of interest in the new volume of The Book- 
man (Elliot Stock)—still less of a “Treasury of Old-time Litera- 
ture” than it might be—we note Mr. W. A. Clouston’s papers on 
“Old Metrical Versions of the Psalms,” Mr. Warren’s descriptive 
articles on Dr. Joseph Beaumont’s singular poem “ Psyche,” and 
additional “Gulstoniana.” Mr. Crofts, who writes of “Some 
Technical Libraries,” gives, in his account of the Kew Museum 
Library, a very meagre report of the founding and progress of 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, an enterprise as remarkable for 
individuality as the publications of William Blake. Although 
he names Walter Fitch—a good draughtsman, but no artist—he 
never mentions the original artists, who were mostly members of 
William Curtis's family, whose work is incomparably superior to 
any that has succeeded it. Nor does he mention Sydenham 
Edwards, who contributed many exquisite drawings, and was an 
admirable painter of wild birds, a kind of Bewick in oils. He 
was discovered and trained by Curtis, and, as the biographer of 
the botanist records, deserted his benefactor and started an 
opposition journal. 

Mr. Alan St. Aubyn’s Modest Little Sara (Chatto & Windus) 
is a sprightly little story of Cambridge life, wherein under- 
graduates of various kinds figure, and the wooing of the attrac- 
tive, and decidedly diverting, daughters of a widow is piquantly 
set forth. 

The Preacher's Daughter, by Amelia E. Barr (Sampson Low & 
Co.), is somewhat lugubrious in tone and unexciting in effect. 
The scene is laid in the North of England in a cotton-spinning 
district during the distress caused by the American War, and the 
main current of interest lies in the subduing of the preacher's 
daughter, the proud and by no means dutiful Salome. 

Mme. Cassavetti’s Anthea (Cassell & Co.) is put forth as “a 
true story of the Greek War of Independence.” The story is of 
the slightest, and its relation is interrupted again and again with 
episodes illustrative of the gallantry of the Greek and the 
oppression of the unspeakable Turk. 

The History of a Church Mouse, by Mrs. Edmonds (Lawrence 
& Bullen), is a charming little book based on a pretty Greek 
legend of a pious mouse that lived in a church, and was rewarded 
at death for. its reverent conduct in life with wings to fly in the 
heavens like its friend the starling. 


We have received a second edition, enlarged, of Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole’s Studies in a Mosque (Eden, Remington, & Co.), and 
new editions of Mr. Paul N. Hasluck’s excellent “ Handybooks 
for Handicrafts,” The Cabinet Worker's Handybook, The Model 
Engineer's Handybook, &c., published by Messrs. Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son. 

ye have also received the second edition, in two volumes, of 
General Principles of the Structure of Language, by James 
Byrne, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co.); Various 
Forms of Hysterical or Functional Paralysis, by H. Charlton 
Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. (H. K. Lewis); Justice and Police, by 
F. W. Maitland (Macmillan & Co.), “ English Citizen” series ; 
Ethics, by F. Ryland, M.A. (Bell & Sons), an Introductory 
Manual for the use of University Students; A Course of Prac- 
tical Elementary Biology, by John Bigwood, B.Sc. (Longmans & 
Co.) ; English Compound Words and Phrases, a Reference List, 
with Rules and Principles, by F. Horace Teale (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls); Key to Exercises and Examples contained 
in LEuelid, Books I-VI. and XI., by H. 8. Hall, M.A., 
and F. H. Stevens, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.); Bacon's 
Advancement of Learning, edited by F. G. Selby, M.A., Book I. 
(Macmillan & Co.); A Term's Lessons on Air, by A. E. Hawkins, 
B.Sc. (Percival & Co.); Book I. of Virgil's neid, edited by 
T. E. Page, M.A., for school use (Macmillan & Co.), “ Elementary 
Classics” series; The Lincoln Pocket Guide, by Sir C. H. J. 
Anderson, Bart., third edition, revised by the Rev. A. R. 
Maddison, M.A. (Stanford); ZHandbook to the River Plate, by 
Messrs. M. G. and E. T. Mulhall, of Buenos Ayres, sixth edition, 
with maps (Kegan Paul & Co.); The Three-Corner Plot, a tale, 
by Mary H. Jay (Jarrold & Sons); Far from To-day, by Gertrude 
Hall (Boston: Roberts) ; Scraps, by E. M. Green, illustrated by 
Emily J. Harding (Griffith, Farran, & Co.); The Corner in Gold, 
by F. W. Bain, M.A. (Parker & Co.), a Reply to Mr. Giffen’s “Case 
against Bi-Metallism”; Our Secret Friends and Foes, by Percy 
Faraday Frankland (S.P.C.K.), “ Romance of Science” series; The 
Masque of Civilisa, by Francis 8S. Kemp (Digby, Long, & Co.); Essays 
by Montaigne, selected and edited by Percival Chubb from Florio's 
translation (Scott); Dictionary of Political Economy, Part IV., 
edited by Sir R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Report of the Secretary of the Interior, Washington, for the Fiseal 


Year ending 30 June, 1892; How to Invest Money, by E. R. 
Gabbot, an excellent handy guide (Effingham Wilson & Co.); 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, No. 179 
(Harrison & Sons); Quarterly Statement (January 1893) of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund; and the Tenth Annual Report 
of the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association, 82 Lancaster 
Gate, W. 


—— 
—- 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY REvIEW should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 388 Sovurnampron Srreet, Stranp, London. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 


The Satunpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & Cuevitiet, 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosavp Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines> 
and Le KiosevE Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tou InTERNATIONAL News Company’s 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs. 
Damrett & Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or 87 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 88 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B. F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable tn 
advance, may commence at any time, 


Copies of the Saturpax Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Review may be 


obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


—— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


March 6,and Friday, March 17) at 8.15 o'clock. “ 
LORD TENNYSON 
KING LEAR enter get, March 6, at 8,15. 
Lear Of Britain) Mr. 


(except Monday 
ECKET,” by ALFRED, 


RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, 
March 11, 3.0. Madame Giere Samuell, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr, 
w Block, The Crystal Palace Choir. Organ, Mr. A.J. 

The first performance in England of 


New Mace io D, also the he Lord is my for Female Franz 
With an Orehestrution of the Pianoforte Accompaniment 
Mauns. Seats, Numbered, . +; Unnumbe: 


THE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 


GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
The FIRST BERIpITIOF ot PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE, by living British and 
Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN to the Public. Admission, One Shilling. 1 to 6. 


REMOVAL oF THE GOUPIL TO 
5 REGENT STREET 


MESSES. BOUSSOD, VALADON, & CO., Fine Art Pub- 

8 8 ation ment w 

GALLERIES to Street. St. James's: 8.W. _THE “LERIES, 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER ETCHERS.—ANNUAL. 
EXBIRITION of the SOC ery, with a SELECTION from the ETCHED WO 

of OLD M NOW OPEN the SOCIETY'S GALLERY, 5a Pall Mall 
from Ten A. STEWART, 


RT MANAGER WANTED for a PUBLISHING HOUSE 


in Scotland. Should be a et well versed in Art Matters, of 
some taste in Literature, fitted to teke 7 a te h and p of Book 
iinsiretone and Decorations, and able to carry on the Co i = 
Apply, letter only, stating age, peste jc ulers of qualifications, salary to R. B., 
care of Blackie & Son. Limited, 17 hope Street, Glasgow. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
sont Milling to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars snd terme 


Place, Steand, 


XUM 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ITY of LONDON.—NOTICE is Hereby Given, 


on WEDNESDAY, 2th of April next, the Senate will proceed to Elect 
EXAMINERS in the following Departments for the year commencing July 1, 1893 :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Each.) 

Prof. Arthur Palmer, M.A., LL.D. 

rew M.. 

Two English Language, Literature, rof.J. W. Hates. ° 

and {Ri Herford, Litt.D. 


scian, 5 
Two in The French Language and Literature £130 { Leriche, 


Twoin The German Language and Literature £30 = 


feet in The Hebrew Text of the Old Testa- 
the Greek the New £50 { Rev. Prof. D.D. 
acan 


the Rotdences ‘hristian Religion, vi t. 
Scripture History 
Two in Mental and Moral Science......++++++ ai { Prof. James Sully, M.A., LL.D 
Two in Political £30 Keynes, M.A., D.Se 
Two in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy £200 { Urol. Horace Lamb, M.A., F.R.S. 
Twoin Experimental Philosophy ........++++ £20 
Prof. H. E. 
Two in Chemistry {Pret Herter 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physiology .... £120 ‘eo Oliver, F.R.S. 
Sydney J. Hickson, D.Se., M. 
im Comparative Anatomy and } gimp Ray Lankester LL-D., 
Two in Geology'and Paleontology 
Laws. 
‘oman Law, Prin- J. E.C. Munro, Esq., LL.M., LL.D 
by in and Real and Perso £50 Esq., M.A.,B.C.L., 
Two in see Law and Law and Prin- 20 { W. Blake Odgers, M.A... LL.D. 
William Willis, Esq., LL.D, B.A..Q.C. 
‘Two in Constitutional History of England... £2 Tou 
MEDICINE. 
John Cavafy, E 
‘Twoin £210 ph Frank Pag MD.,B.Se. 
arcus 
‘Twoin Surgery £200 { Howse it 3., MB 
Twola 4 {Richard as, Esq, M.B., B.S, 
Prof, D. Halliburton, M.D., B.Sc. 
Two in Physiology....... £120 { 
worth, Esq., M.D. 
2 Ou . 
Two in Obstetric £105 { Alfred L. Galabin, Esq., M.D., M.A. 
Twoin Materia Medi Tired. M.D. 
Chemistry acant, 
Two in Forensic Medicine 
Mosic. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend to offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of their qualifi- 


they ma: desirable, on or before TUESDAY, MARCH (It 
-~ ioe nate that no pet of any kind be made to i individ 
cen of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W, By Order of the Senate, 
February 28, 1893. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar, 
RADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 
£30, one of £50, and Examination begins July 13.—For further 


particulars to the Rev. the College, Abingdon. 
CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 


TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 30, 31, and June Eleven Scholar- 
wil ewarded. Chief 
be under fifteen.Apply to the 


tween £80 al 
Candi 


hips at least of value ranging 
subjects, Classics 
SecaetTary, The College, Chelte 
INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
PERS HILL, STAINES, 
sale, the Osioaion About wilt sdmitted 
the indian Public Works Department ‘and "TWO ‘Indian 
partientars to the at the College. 

LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, compere 
mmer, 18%, value from £25 to a year, which may 

£908 <4 in cases of scholars who require it. 
her particulars (rom the or The 

OSSALL SCHOOL,—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

an Examination, held simultaneous! raring on and 


about Thirteen Scholarships will be awa’ 
Boys under fifteen oF under 
particulars Mas’ Rossall, 


CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE—FOR LADIES. 
THIRTY-THIRD SESSION, 1899-93. 
Univera Lecture 


hi Tutorial I Pri 
being w 


Faculties of by Arts, Letters, Music, &c. Distinguished Instructors. 
‘There isa JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee. 
Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace, 


E SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING, 
TI. MECHANICAL COURS. Il. CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 
m1. Ppiomran DIVISION. For preliminary Practical Training of Young Men for 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE AND MINING DIVISIONS. 
Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Orystal Palace, 
K.J, SHENTON, F.R.Hist.s., 
Superintendent Kducational Department, 


M388 WOODMAN’S CLASS, 183 Somerset Street, Fortman 
Sauare, for the (exclusively). Preparatory for the Public 


URHAM SCHOOL — THREE JUNIOR and FOUR 


SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, versing tn ved £55 to 435 8 . will be com- 
for on June 14. One Scholarship will awarded for at 4 ts must not 
Wealthy circumstances. Particulars to be obtained from the HmaD- MASTER. 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 


NEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 


General Manager. 


GOLD MEDAL INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


Retained when all other Foods are rejected.""—British Medical Journal. 
In Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., 58, and 1Us., of all Chemists, &c. 


THE NEW FLOWER From S. AFRICA 
(NEMESIA STRUMOSA SUTTON). 


Lg meni gh yd the beauty and abundance of its flowers, wonderful colovrs and 
g. Cultivation same as for the Aster, Phlox, and other 


Price of Seed, 2s. 6d. per packet, post free; can only be obtained from 


SUTTON .& SONS, THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, READING. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and 
aah, inducing coagh, and affecting the 
For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLY- 
CERINE SUJUBES.. In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are ie At the act 
name. the Glycerine in t 
EPPS & Thread- 
needle and 170 


THROAT 


AND 


COUGH. 


HOTELS. 


TLFR: ACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE _ HOTEL. —Warmest Sea- 
aati. Winter Resort in ra from London (Waterloo), and 
Board, Room, &c., GUINBAS, until 


— BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


water service. in situation. te West Pier. Code Reeding Rooms. 
Unequalled Excellent wine. Mods iff. Electric Light 
GEO HECRPORD. Manager. 


JOUN BRINSMEAD & SONS 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 


Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, ac, 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address—14 NEW BOND STREBT, w. 
BAUER ©O.’3 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from Guineas upwards, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Cur Orrice:-HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


SUMMARY of the REPORT presented at the FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
held on 2nd March, 1893. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 56,912, assuring the sum of £5,886,889, and 
producing a New Annual Premium Income of £319,948. 

The Premiums received during the year were £1,665,611, being an increase of £222,865 over the year 1891. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £418,667. The number of Deaths was 2,932, and 117 Endowment Assurances 


The number of Policies in force was 301,643. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were £3,849,157, being an increase of £160,819. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £1,602,816. The number of Deaths was 178,231, and 1,230 Endowment Assurances 


The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who have desired to discontinue 
their payments was 47,395, the number in force being 288,493. 

The total number of Policies in force was 10,105,877 : the average duration of them is seven years. 

The total Assets of the Company, as showa in the Balance Sheet, are £16,309,652, being an increase of £1,686,025 over those 


of 1891. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The valuation of this Branch has been made upon the same principles as those of the preceding 

uennium. 

The Surplus of Assets over Liabilities amount to £369,500. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—tThe valuation of this Branch has also been made on the basis of a net premium valuation at 3 per cent- 
interest, the Table of Mortality being Dr. Farr’s “English Life Table,” No. 3. 

The surplus of Assets over Liabilities amounts to £294,609. 

The Total Surplus of the Two Branches is £664,109, out of which it is proposed to carry forward £270,000 (£70,000 from the 
Ordinary Branch and £200,000 from the Industrial), leaving £394,109 for distribution among the participating Policyholders and 
Shareholders, in accordance with the regulations of the Company under its special Act of Parliament. 
= of te processes and results of the Valuation, which has been carried out by the Actuary, Mr. F. Schooling, have been approved by Mr 

ey. 

By the adoption of an Annual Declaration of Bonus, Policyholders will obtain each year a vested increase to the sum assured and 
will = — to —_ until the end of a Quinquennial period. This advantage is emphasized by the fact that reversionary bonuses can be 
surrendered for 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, 
on the 31st December, 1892. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. £ «24 
Shareholders’ Capital 00,000 0 | British Government Securities (Consols) oo 1,588,841 12 
Ordinary Branch Funds . . 6,701,537 3 9 | Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stock ++ 2,066,691 17 7 
Industrial Branch Funds .. in . 9,073,414 14 g | Loans, County Council, Municipal and other Rates -- 4,119,423 9 7 
Claims under Life Policies admitted 34,700 § © | Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu Duties ++ 2,275,668 18 4 

Mortgages .. oe oe ee ee 2,233,042 13 

Metropolitan Consolidated Stock and City of London Bonds 362,145 13 0 

Bank of England Stock .. ee ee ee ee ee 167,337 0 1 

Freehold and Leasehold Property as oe oe oe 937,766 5 2 

Indian and Colonial Government Securities .. ee oo -. 855,38718 T 

Railway and other Shares .. «wie « 

Loans on the Company’s Policies .. ee ee es 161,075 14 6 

Rent Charges .. oo ee ee oe ee oo oe 22,090 16 8 

Loans upon Personal Security .. oe ee oe oe 710 0 

Premiums .. oo oo 269,38814 0 

Cash in hands of Superintendents, and Agents’ Balances ., oo 49880 1 0 

Outstanding Interest and Rents .. oo oe oe ee 149,402 18 6 

- Cash—On Deposit, on Current Accounts, and in hand .. $17,029 111 
£16,309,652 3 6 £16,309,652 3 6 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for 
the Year ended December 31st, 1892, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the 
Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that 


they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1892. 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, & CO, 


16th February, 1893, 
THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, } atanagers. 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 
The full Reports can be obtained upon application to the Secretary. 


r 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EX. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS £15,000,000. 


ReYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
FUNDS........ £4,000,000 CLAIMS PAID £36,000,000 
FOR THE LATEST DEVELOPA for“ LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 


THE a OF THE CORPORATION. 
particulars on application to 
| CHIBF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 9 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Punts, 4,600,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, 24,600,000. 
Paidin Claims, 28,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOB, 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Bar. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLIO 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with pro for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Fourpap 1714. 
THE OLDEST PURBLY FIRE OFFIOB IN THE WOBLD. 
Sum Insurea 1891, &373,700,000, 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL IwsvRANcE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22? PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBEOK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


CENT. IN TEREST on DEPOSITS. able Doe 

wn below LY S Pure a SAVIN 8 
DEPARTMENT. For the encou rift the bank receives small sums on de; cs 
and (allows interest at the rate ate of THREE PEK CENT: per annum on each com; £i, 


ACK, with lars free on 
FRANCIS RAVE ROFT, Manager. 


of NEW 
ZEALAND.—Is Incorporated by Act of 


BA, 


ital Paid-up 
This Bank greats drafts on all 
branc 
business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on the most favour- 
The London Office 
a receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 
CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 
PaiD-UP £500,008 
UNCALLED 500,009—1 ,000 ,600 


RESERVE FUND 410,000 
Lonpow Orrics, 117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 


bef Bagient, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. 


Deposits received on terms to be ascertained on application. 
EDMUND ROUSE. Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


L-AAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
the above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


COLOMBO, 
GREEN & Co. Offices 
{ ZNDERSON. ANDERSON, CO. } Fenchurch Londen. 


Loner Great Fenchurch Avenee, B.C. or to the Branch Ofiee, 


“THE GREAT BOOK-COLLECTORS.” 
By CHARLES ISAAC ELTON and MARY 
AUGUSTA ELTON, with 10 Iilustrations, 
is now ready; being the first volume of the 
series of “BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS.” 
Edited by ALFRED W. POLLARD. Post 
8vo. 6s. net. 


LONDON : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & ©O., LIMITED, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CRO3S ROAD. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 929. MARCH 1893. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE RENAISSANCE FLORENTINES. By 
Dr. Gurpo Braet. 
EARLSCOURT: A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. Chaps. X.-XIIL 
TEN DAYS ON AN OIL-RIVER. By Zétre Corvite. 
THE GODS OF GREBCE. From the German of Fatepaica ScHILLER. 
Translated by Sir Tuzopore Martry, K.C.B. 
WHEN MARCH WINDS BLOW. By “ A Son oF THE MansuEs.” 
SUMMERS AND WINTERS AT BALMAWHAPPLE. No. Ill. THE 
DEVIL TO PAY. 
MID-WINTER IN THESSALY. By Sir Max wet, Bart., M.P. 
ABERDEEN AND ABERDEEN DOCTORS. 
THE SEARCH AFTER CULTURE: A TRUE STORY. 
TWO YEARS OF MOORISH POLITICS, By Watrenr B. Haggis. 
THE HOME RULE BUBBLE. 
THE LATE LORD BRABOURNE. By Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE SOUTH OF SPAIN 


SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 
The ORIENT COMPANY’S Steamship “ CHIMBORAZO, 0.7 3.847 tons 


register, 3,000 horse-power. will leave London on 25th March for @ Forty-si Cruise, 
visiting Cadiz, Malaga, Palermo, Patras (for Olympia), N. li Pi thens - 
stantinople, Smyrna Ephesus), Santorin, Malte, Algiers, Gi breltar (or 
The “ GARONNE,” 3876 tons register, 3,000 powe London 2nd 

‘ic light, id baths, wae cuisine. 

Head Offices. Avenue, 
» & Co. } London, E. 


to the latter fi e 
apply the frm. at 8 Fenchurch Avenue, to tho 


Green & Co, and 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INS UTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND aan 
Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED~— Telegraphic Address: Booxuey, Loy pox. 

136 STRAND, W.C., AnD 27 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s—HATCH ARDS, 187 P 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


AOING ESTABLISHMENTS, ac. Royal 8vo. cloth iit, 7s. 

PICTURBSQUE LODGES. Royal 4to. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ENRY SATS COLLECTION. .—The First Article of the 
ies, with a ge 
and several in the Manos NUMBEE a ART JOURMAL. 


now ready, price 1s, 6d, 
PAINTINGS i in OIL, With numerous 
jons of ‘aintings, the majority of which have never bef 
rept in the MARCH NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 
London : J. 8, Virrumw & Co., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, B.C. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
‘SIXTY-FOURTH OF PUBLICATION, MARCH, 1893. 
ACHIEVE CAVALRY utenant- General Sir Evetyy wees, v.c, 
N. A STAPF OFFICER. 
THE TH 


THE FRENCH LAN Come. 
BERT, af ITs P RACTICAL BTUDY. Desuum- 


POL, 
London Se R.V. 


of Police. 
ater, rttis Y¥CLIN Eustace BaLrovr, 
Fon OF 1637. If. Colonel J. Professor of 
EDUCATION 4T THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGR, SANDHURST. Wavren 


T INFANT 
INE AUD OF 4-4. YEARS AGO. F. H. 
Two. SHILLINGS MONTHLY. 


Offices : 15 York Street, Covent Garten, Stations 
W.0. And at all Railway 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
MARCH, 1893. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. By Jcstix McCarruy, M.P., and T#owas Sexton, M.P. 

THE FINANCIAL Cavene OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Banow 
FeRDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 

INACCESSIBLE V ALLEYS. By Professor ALFrep R. WALLACE. 

ARCHITECTURE—A PROFESSION OR AN ART. By T. G. Jackson. 

Tas INNER HISTORY OF THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By ARCHIBALD 


‘ORBES, 
A CONTEMPORARY LETTER ON FR, BATTLE OF WATERLOO. Communi- 
cated by Her Grace the DucnEss oF L 
Astegre OF TENNYSON. IV. THE "CLASSICAL POEMS. By Hegsear Pact. 


rus DISLIKE TO DOMESTIC SERVICE. By Miss CLEMENTINA BLack. 

JEWISH WIT AND HUMOUR. By the Carer Rassi. 

HANSOMS AND THEIR DRIVERS. By W. H. WILKLNs. 

THE DECREASE OF CRIME. By Sir Epwuyp F. Du Cave, K.C.B. 

A BRITISHER’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA AND AUSTRALASIA. By the Rt. 
Hon, the OF MBaTH. 

THE RUPEE AND THE RUIN OF INDIA. By the Hon. Mr. Justice AMBER ALI. 

ALFRED DE MUSSET. By Karscuer. 

OF THE HOU OF COMMONS (with Plan aod View). 

BLES F.R.S., F.R.1.B.A. 


By 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MARCH. 


THE DEPRESSION OF TRADE: OPINIONS OF MEN OF BUSINESS. 

VACCINATION AGAINST ASIATIC CHOLERA. By Dr. Harrxine (of the 
Pasteur Institute). 

DUTCH SOCIETY IN JAVA. By W. Bast, WorsroLp. 

AMERICAN SIDELIGHTS ON HOME RULE. By T. W. Rosseuu, MP. 

THE DREAM AS A REVELATION. By Professor SuLLY. 

THE COLLEGE OF FRANCE. By 

URBAN POPULATIONS. By the Right Rev. the Bishor oF BrDron», 

WINE GROWING IN CALIFORNIA, By WILLIAM Rossars. 

THE HISTORY OF A MOVEMENT. By Mrs. GARRETT ANDERSON. 

THE FAMILISTERE AT GUISE. By CHARLES Hancock. 

THE NEW SPIRIT. By J. AppINGTON SYMONDS. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


rom MARCH: 


NOTES ON THE HOME RULE BILL: 
1. CLAUSE NINE. By Frepeaic HARRISON. 
2, THE MUTUAL SAFEGUARDS. By J. E. Repwonp. M.?. 
3. HOME RULE IN CROATIA. By Donato CRawrorp, M.P. 
POOR LAW REFORM. By Rev. Samus. A. BARNETT. 
MR. FREEMAN AND THE “ QUARTERLY REVIEW.” By T. A. Ancuxr. 
SHAKESPERE’S “JULIUS By JuLiA Wevewoon. 
THE TEACHER'S TRAINING OF HIMSELF. By Rev. J. B.C. 
THOU ART THE MAN. By Mary STSADMAN ALDIS. 
TALKS WITH TENNYSON. By Gaace WaLp. 
THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Rev. BR. E. BARTLETT. 
THE LAST OF THE VAMPIRES. By Pair Roninson. 
THE NEW HYPNOTISM: A REPLY. By C. Liorp Tucker, M.D. 
THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE LAND, By Hanon B. MOORE. 
THE INADEQUACY OF “NATURAL SELECTION.” By 


ISSISTER & CO,, LIMITED, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 955 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, 1893, contains, among other articles of interest :— 

DIANA TEMPEST. Chaps. 7-9—SYDNEY OWENSON, LADY MORGAN— 
SILAS TOLD: Mariner and Methodist—BOSCOMBE—THE IDOL AND THE 
ICONOCLASTS—THOMAS STALLAD WEBB—AMONG THE SUTHERLAND- 
SHIRE LOCHS—SIR REGINALD'S ROMANCE. Chaps. 12-15, dc. 


TWENTY YEARS of PARLIAMENTARY 


LIFE. By WiiisamM McvuvLuaGH Torrens, Author of * The Life of Lord 
Melbourne.” 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


THE LAST OF THE DYNMOKES. 
By CLAUDE BRAY, Author of “To Save Himself.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SO NEAR AKIN.” 


IN A PROMISED LAND. 
A South African Story. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 
SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. 
By the AUTHOR OF “THE DAILYS OF SODDEN FEN” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALEXIA.” 


MISS LATIMER OF BRYANS. 


By ELEANOR C. PRICE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S 
POPULAR NOVELS, 


The sale of which is between one and two million conten, are well printed 


on good paper and neatly bound 
Each Volume can be had snpenetiy, ou price 3s, 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By 
HER ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 


Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the Court 
of Ismael Pasha Khédive. 


With FIVE PORTRAITS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


In 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 82s, 
THE FALL OF ADAM. 
A Treatise. 


te been the resultant of Natural 
Jes, sede circumstances which were peculiar to the Edenic Period of 


By the Rev. STEPHEN SHEPHERD MAGUTH, LL.D. 


_ DIGBY, LONG, & ©O., PUBLISHERS, 18 BOUVERIE STREET, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Now ready, at the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


The PARTITION of AFRICA. By J. Scott 


KeEvtig, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, Editor of 
** The Statesman's Year-Book.” With 21 Maps. Large post 8vo. cloth, 16a, 
“ To all who are concerned to study the history of the modern partition of Africa the work 
is at once indispensable and invaluable 
l- well-informed, and javishly illustrated with maps.” —Dai'y Chronicle. 
Of the des and of the wor! 
give. It is = "admirable Fer = of work in every way, and will undoubtedly rank 
standard book of reference.” —Glasgow Herald. 


Recently published, SECOND EDITION. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Central 


Africa, By Epwarp Cooper Hore, Master-Mariver, With Portrait, Maps, 
and a number of Original Illustrations. Large 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“To those interested in the Fat of civilization in tral Africa, this book may be 
unhesitatingly commended.”’— Daily Telegraph. 


Recently published, SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


EASTERN GEOGRAPHY : a Geography of 
the Malay Peninsala, 745 the Eastern Archipelago, the Phiuppines, 
and New Guinea. By A. H. Keane, B.A., F.R.G.S. With a Coloured Map, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
author knows his subject thoroughly. and his peetyent bade it is in accordance with 


the methods of the highest Foo a A on geographical science.” 
Just published, SECOND EDITION. 


LETTERS on CAVALRY. By Prince Kraft 


zu HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated by Volonel N. L. WALFouD, R.A, 
With 3 Folding Plates. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
By the same Authors, uniform in size. 


LETTERS on ARTILLERY. 6 Plates. 2nd Edition. 


Price 7s. 6d. 
LETTERS on INFANTRY. 2nd Edition. 6s. 

productions of a thoughtful, experienced, and practical soldier, 'who has enjoyed 

for arriving at correc’ 

Recently published, large post 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


The FAYUM and LAKE MOERIS. By 


Major R. H. Brown, R.E., Inspector-General ot Irrigation, Upper Egypt, 
With a Prefatory Note by Colonel Sir Cottin Scorr-Moncaierr, K.0.M.G., 


CSI. Illustrations Diagrams, and a New Map. 
“ Well illustrated, excellently got-up, and p addition to the knowledge we 


possess of one of the most 1-4 - of all lands.”’ 
One Hundred Copies pos ay fr Sale. 


SWITZERLAND. — STANFORD'S NEW 


LONDON ATLAS MAP of SWITZERLAND. Seale, 8 miles to 1 in.; size, 
82 in. by 27 in. 100 Copies of this Fine Map have been printed in umber, 
direct from the copper plate, without names, and are now offered to con- 


noisseurs and the public at Two Guineas each. 
“As a cartographic awe of the most picturesque country in Europe, the map leaves 
nothing to be desired." —Zimes. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


W. H. ALLEN & LIST. 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


MARCH. 2s. 6d. 


THE BILL OF WRONGS. 

MR. IRVING'S BECKET. By H. D. 

A GROUND OF AGREEMENT FOR ALL PARTIES. By W. H. MaLtock. 
IN DEFENCE OF THE PARAGRAPH. By the Epiror of“ Vanity Fair.” 
RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA. By Professor Vawnfay. 

THE FRENCH-CANADIAN HABITANT. By Lapy JePuson. 
LIEUTENANT MACKENZIE’S RIDE. By T. Rice HoLmes 
RESTAURANTS FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. By Miss MALLOCK. 
VICTIMS OF VANITY. By Lapy VioLet 

AMONG THE BOOKS—CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 2 vols. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT 
POLITICIAN. 


(Rendered into English from “La Vie Privée de Michel Tessier.”) 
By EDOUARD ROD. 


Demy 8vo. 852 pages, with Map, 23s, 
The INDIAN EMPIRE, its PEOPLE, HISTORY, and 
PRODUCTS. By sir W. W. "Huser, K.C.S.L., OLE. LL.D 
Published under Authority of the Secretary of State for India, 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 

IN the VINE COUNTRY. By E. &. Somerville and 

Maxtin Ross, Authors of * Through Connemara in a Governess Cart.” 

“ A bright and artless narrative of travel.”—7imes. 
Crown 8vo. with Plans, 6s. 
ESSAYS on NAVAL DEFENCE. By Vice-Admiral 
P. CoLoms, Author of “ Naval Warfare.” 


“*May be regarded as of the gust end 
protiem of naval defence.”—Seot 


and HORTICULTURE, By Various Writers. Edited by Joun WaTsoy, 
Mrs. GRACE JOHNSON, 


Crown 8¥o. 8s. 6d. 
ORNITHOLOGY in RELATION to AGRICULTURE 
F.LS., &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 
ANGLO-INDIAN and ORIENTAL COOKERY. By 
“ Overfiows with all sorts of delicious and economical recipes.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


BONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00.’S LIST. 


HOMER and the EPIC. By Anprew Lave, 


M.A., Hon. LL.D. St. Andrews, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 

ConxTENTs :—Homer's Place in Literature—Introduction to Wolf—Wolf'’s Theory 
—Criticisms of Wolf—The Composition of the Iiad- Odysseus and the Extant 
Odyssey — Composition of the Odyssey: Modern Theories—Composition of the 
Odyssey: Attacks on Book I.—Attempts to Date the Odyesey—Calypso and Circe 
—Attempts to dislocate the Odyssey—Conclusion of the Odyssey—The Lost Epics 
of Greece—Homer Archeology—Homer other Early Epics — The “ Song 
of Roland”—The “ Kalewala”"— Appendix. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON ; 


the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VII. By J.A.Froups. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 63. 


The ANEID of VERGIL. Books I. to VI. 


Translated into English verse by James RHOADES. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

“We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Rhoades’s version, if read as a whole, 
will satisfy the lover of * Vergil’ more than any of the previous attempts, and we 
doubt whether any of his predecessors has combined in like degree the two essen- 
tial qualifications of a translator—poetical feeling and accumte scholarship.” 

Journal of Education, 


PEOPLE’S BANKS: a Record of Social and 


Economic Success. By Henry W. Woirr. 8vo. 7s. 6¢, 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 


SOME LIGHTS of SCIENCE on the FAITH: 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFRED Barry, 
D.D., Canon of Windsor, formerly Bishop of S\dney, Metropolitan of New 
South Wales, and Primate of Australia. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Ricuarp 


JkFFERIE?. With a Portrait from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. New 
Edition. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

“The courtship, married life, misery, and death of Madge, the field worker, may 
very profitably be compared with similar scenes in the work of Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
It will show Jefferies excelled in knowledge of country life as much as Mr. Hardy 
does in literary skill and narrative power.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


HISTORIC TOWNS (New Volume), 
YORK. By James Rare, M.A., D.C.L., 


Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of ‘York. With Map of the Norman 
at York, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
“ Of the ancient cities and towns in the United Kingdom, few are more in’ 

than York, and no one is better qualified to se: forth its historic interest than 
Canon Raine, the learned Chancellor ot the archdiocese, This he bas done in * York,’ 
the latest volume of the series of ‘ Historic Towns,’....The general character of 
the series, and the high reputation of the author as an antiquary and historian, 
abundantly guarantee the quality of the work, while the interest of the subject 
speaks for iteelf.”— 7imes, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volumes). 


PROCTOR’S A.) ROUGH | HARTE’S (BRET) In the 
WAYS MADE SM 'H. Crown CARQUINE% WOODS; and other 
8vo. 3s. 6d. Stories. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


PROCTOR’S (R. A.) PLEAS- 
ANT WAYS in SCIENCE. Orown 
8vo. 3s. RELIGION, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


6d, 

PROCTOR’S (R. A.) OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MAX MOLLER'S (F.)_IN- 
TRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author of 


“ Miss Molly.” Crown &vo, 6s. 
“Those who love a careful study and delicate analysis of character will be 
pleased with Keith D *"—Manch Guardian. 
“ The interest is skilfully kept up...... Will add to the reputation of the 
author.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MARCH. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON 
DE BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By Sraniey J. Werman, Author 
of “ The House of the Wolf.” Chaps. VII-LX. 
THE ZOO IN CALCUTTA, By C.T. OF A WILFUL MEMORY. By 
BUCKLAND. i A. K. H. B. 
A LITTLE DISAPPOINTMENT. By 
L. B, WALForD, 
MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Mrs, 
Henry Reeve. 
THE STORY OF MEG. By May 
KEgNDALL, 


NYMPHS’ GARDENS. By the Rev. 
M. G. Warkuns, M.A. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
ANDREW LANG, 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST l6ra STREET. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance; 


Any part of the United Kingd 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World............. 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmab, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


PERSEUS WITH THE HESPERIDES, 


By BRYAN CHARLES WALLER, 


Author of “The Twilight Land.” 


“This work will considerably enhance the author's reputation, and will be read 
with keen enjoyment by every lover of poetry.” —Scotsman, 


Large post 8vo. 5s. 


POETS THE INTERPRETERS 
OF THEIR AGE. 


By ANNA SWANWICK, 
Translator of “ schylus,” “ Faust,” &c. 


“ The more carefully Miss Swanwick’s small book is read and studied, the warmer 
will be the satisfaction felt at the skill which has packed its pages with interesting 
information and instructive reflection.... The essay on Dante is a model of brief, 
lucid statement, achieving all possible succinctness, without sacrifice of any 
attainable adequacy Spectator. 


“ Two brief but most appreciative accounts of Tennyson and Browning close an 
admirable volume, marked throughout by fine literary taste, broad sympathies, and 
genial enthusiasm.” —/ngutrer, 

“Miss Swanwick’s title is a concise statement of her aim: if one must take & 
single type of an age. it must be the poet; it is on this conception and that of acon- 
tinuous evolution of mind that Miss Swanwick has based her comprehensive view 
of the poetry of the world.”—Daily Chronicle, 


“The writer has produced a work which will be greatly instructive to young 
readers as well as interesting to those who are familiar with the literature here 
so ably characterized.”— Manchester Examiner. 

“ Miss Swanwick goes over a wide range, but is never superficial. She has a rare 

wer of seizing on a poet's characteristic notes, and of pointing out his relation 
to his brethren. Her book abounds in luminous helpful criticism.” 

Baptist Magazine. 


To be completed in 8 Monthly Parts, 1s. each. 


JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S 
DICTIONARY. 


Describing the Plants, Fruits and Vegetables desirable for 
the Garden, and Explaining the Terms and Operations 
employed in their Cultivation. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND 
CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. 


By C. H. WRIGHT, F.R.MLS,, and 


D, DEWAR, Curator of the Glasgow Botanic Gardens. 
Parr I. just published. 


SEVENTH EDITION. Fep. 8vo. cloth limp. 4s. 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. Con- 


taining, in a tabulated form, the Chief Characteristics of British 
Plants, with the Botanical Names, Soil or Situation, Colour, Growth, 
and Time of Flowering of every Plant, arranged under its owa Order. 
With a Copious Index. By W. R. Harwarp. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ETHICS: an Introductory Manual for the 
Use of Universitv Students. By F. Ryvanp, M.A., Author of “A 
Students’ Hand-Book of Psychology and Ethics,” “Chronological 
Outlines of English Literature,” &c. 


Contents :—Scope and Method—Good, Happiness, Perfection—Right 
—Obligation, Duty— Hedonistic Theories — Intuitionist Theories — The 
Psychology of Ethics—The Classification of Moral Excellences—Ethics in 
relation to Theology and Law—Brief Sketch of English Ethical Theories 
— Books ded—Examination Questions—Ludex. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth limp, 5s. 


A GUIDE to the PAINTINGS of FLOR- 


ENCE: being a Complete Historical and Critical Account of all the 
Pictures and Frescoes in Florence, with Quotations from the best 
Authorities, Short Notices of tbe Legends and Stories connected with 
them or their Subjects, Lives of the Saints and Chief Personages repre- 
sented, and complete Indices. By Karu Kirovy. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
747 Vols., 8s. 6d. or 5s. each, with exceptions. 
The Libraries are now supplied only in the new style of binding. 


The NEW CATALOGUE (FEBRUARY 1893) will be sent to any 
address on application, 


Londo»: GEORGE BELL 
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CLARENDON PRESS S_PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


RULERS OF INDIA: 
A Popular History of the Indian Empire, in a Series of 
Half-crown Political Biographies. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.1, &c. 
Crown 8v@. blue cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s, 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUME just published. 

THE MARQUESS of HASTINGS, K.G., and the f 
FINAL OVERTHROW of the MARATHA™ POWER. By Major Ross-or- 
BLapENsBURG, ©.B. 

Major Ross-of- Bl ladensburg trea treats his subject skilfully and attractively. ""—Times. 
readable as it is instructive.’ 
“ Entitied to rank with the best of ey series.”"— Evening Mail. 
“ Instinct with interest.”—Glasgow Evening News. 
Thé following Volumes have also been published :— 

AKBAR. By Colonel Mattzson, C.S.I. 

‘MADHUJI SINDHIA. By H,G. Keene, Esq, M.A. OLE. 

DUPLEIX. By Colonel Matteson, C.S.I. 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Captain L. J. Trorrer. 

THE MARQUESS of CORNWALLIS. By W.S. Spron-Karr, 


MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. By J.S. Corroy, Esq., 
LORD “WILLIAM BENTINCK. By Demerrivs Bovtcer, Esq. 


- VISCOUNT HARDINGE. By his Son, the Right Hon. 


unt HARDI 


RANJIT SINGH. By Sir Grirrty, K.C.S.1. 
THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE.’ By Sir W. W. 


CLYDE. STRATHNAIRN. By Major-General Sir Owen 


Tvupor BurygE, K.C.S. 


EARL CANNING, By Sir Heyry 8. Cunyiyeuam, K.C.LE., 
THE EARL of MAYO. By Sir Writ1am Witson Hunter, 


ALBUQUERQUE. By H. Morse Srermens, M.A. 
‘LORD LAWRENCE: and the Reconstruction of India ynder 


the Crown. By Sir CHARLES UMPHERSTON K.C.S.1., LL.D... 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and late 25s. SS of the 


Punjaub. 
“ Sir Charles Aitchison brings to his task know! and t 
literary im which It ap jography is admirable piece ofthe 
nw appears.” 


excellent 
“* Sir Charles Aitchison possesses s a qualifications for the task he has wndertehen,” 
“ Written with author's well- charm of style." —Jndia. Atheneum, 
“ Invaluable.” —Madras Journai of Education. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “RULERS OF INDIA.” 
Twentieth Edition, Revised. 
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